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The Report of the Committee on the 
Chantrey Trust. 


HE Chantrey Trust 
Committee have 
issued their Report 
with commendable 
punctuality, and 
the Report itself is 
characterised by 
an equally com- 
= mendable brevity, 
precision, and moderation of language. 
In regard to the quality of the works 
already purchased under the Trust, the 
Report refers to the evidence of various 
witnesses to the effect that “* while con- 
taining some fine works of art, the collec- 
tion is lacking in variety and interest, 
and while failing to give expression to 
much of the finest artistic feeling of its 
period, it includes not a few: works of 
minor importance.” The Report con- 
tinues—“* Full consideration of the 
evidence has led the Committee to regard 
this view as approximately correct. 
The collection, in their opinion, contains 
too many pictures of a purely popular 
character, and too few which reach the 
degree-of distinction evidently aimed at 
by Sir Francis Chantrey.” It is in the 
latter sentence especially that the trie 
State of the case has been hit. It is 
hardly correct to say that the collection 
's Wanting in “ variety’; there is quite 
a8 much variety, in regard to class of 
subject at all events, as could be reason- 
ese “xpected. But it is perfectly true 
hat a@ considerable number of the 
Pictures belong to what may be classified 





as “popular” pictures; the kind of 
works which please the ordinary exhibi- 
tion crowd, and are reproduced in the 
popular illustrated papers. . It is amusing 
to notice in the evidence that the painter 
of one of these popular pictures—a pretty 
but conventional genre work which has 
no claim to be in such a collection, 
declared (according to the report in the 
Times) that tlhe Chantrey pictures formed 
“ the best collection of modern art of its 
size that existed”; an optimistic esti- 
mate in which we fear he will not find 
many supporters ; although, as we have 
said on a previous occasion, the sweeping 
condemnation of some of the critics on 
the subject is equally exaggerated. The 
collection includes some really fine works, 
amid a good deal of mediocrity. 

Both the Report and the evidence* 
seem to show a curious uncertainty and 
difference of opinion as to Chantrey’s 
object in the bequest, which appears to 
us to be perfectly clear from its very 
terms. He wished to encourage British 
art and to stimulate the production of 
the highest class of work; by providing 
artists with a fair chance of purchase for 
works of the highest class, which would be 
out of the run of popular estimation or 
comprehension. The works purchased 
were to be preserved as a collection, no 
doubt ; but the formation of a Gallery 
was only a secondary object ; the primary 
object was to stimulate and promote the 
highest class of artistic production. We 
cannot understand how any clear-headed 
person could read the terms of the 

* The evidence has not yet been officially pu 


blished, 
anon 

















bequest without recognising this as its 
object. The suggestion in the Report 
(clause 12), that “a greater flexibility 
of method” in finding and selecting 
pictures might be attained, among other 
means, “by purchase from private 
owners, or even occasionally at auction 
from dealers,” appears to us to be quite 
at variance with the terms and intentions 
of the bequest, which aimed at the direct 
and immediate reward of the artist nm- 
self, and not at paying a dealer’s com- 
mission ; and it is much to be regretted 
that such a suggestion should have been 
allowed to stand in the Report: it is 
directly subversive of Chantrey’s obvious 
intentions. There is another recom- 
mendation in the Report for which more 
may be said, but which we think very 
doubtful ; that is (clause 17), that ““ some 
modification should be effected in the 
provision of the will which forbids the 
purchase of incomplete works of 
sculpture.” What is really intended by 
this is that the Trust should be em- 
powered to give commissions for the 
execution in a monumental material of 
works in plaster or terra-cotta which 
showed exceptional excellence. The word 
** incomplete ” is ill-chosen to express the 
meaning, for it is obvious that the work, 
before it could be approved and com- 
missioned, must be complete in modelling, 
although in a perishable material. It is 
quite true that the requirement of the 
execution of a work in marble or bronze, 
before it can be purchased by the Trust, 
puts a heavy burden on the sculptor who 
has to go to the expense of these materials 
on the chance or hope of being selected ; 
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but it should be remembered that 
Chantrey was himself a sculptor, and 
therefore knew all about a sculptor’s 
difficulties ; that he may have specially 
intended to promote or encourage the 
execution of sculpture in monumental 
materials ; and, moreover, that he em- 
phasised in his will the fact that con- 
siderations of benevolence or of helping 
struggling artists were to be taken into 
no account whatever in the administra- 
rion of the Trust. This recommendation 
therefore ¥ consider to be a contraven- 
tion of Chantrey’s intentions in an im- 
portant matter, and we must regret that 
it has been made. 

Apart from these points, everyone 
(outside the Royal Academy) will pro- 
bably agree with the conclusion of 
the Committee that “too exclusive a 
preference has been given to pictures 
shown at the annual Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy,” and also that “ any 
purchases of works by deceased artists 
should only be made in exceptional 
circumstances, and with great caution.” 
We have some doubt whether they 
should be made at all, considering that 
the manifest object of the bequest was 
to encourage good art among living 
artists, and not to form a gallery of the 
works of deceased artists; but at all 
events we are glad that it is discouraged. 

The main and important conclusion of 
the Report is to the effect that the con- 
stitution of the purchasing body, as 
appointed by the testator, is inherently 
defective; that a committee of ten 
artists, actively engaged in the practice 
of their art*, cannot give the requisite 
time or attention to the search for the 
particular three or four works of art which 
it is possible to purchase in any given 
year. We fancy that this has really been 
a good deal at the root of the system 
of purchase from the walls of the 
Academy ; the largest annual collection 
of paintings and sculpture is there to 
their hands, and selection from that 
source saves time and trouble. The 
proposal of the Special Committee is that 
a Selection Committee of three be ap- 
pointed, to consist of the President of 
the Royal Academy ez officio, of a Royal 
Academician appointed by the Council, 
and of an Associate appointed by the 
body of Associates ; the members to hold 
office for five years, and not to be imme- 
diately eligible for re-election. It is 
very likely that this smaller body will be 
able to give better and more systematic 
attention to the subject than the more 
numerous one originally constituted ; but 
the real advantage of the inquiry lies in 
the fact that it has formalised the con- 
clusion that the public, or that portion 
of it which takes a serious interest in art, 
is decidedly dissatisfied with the way in 
which the Trust has hitherto been 
administered ; and that is a fact which, 
when thus emphasised, cannot be without 
influence on its administration in the 
future. 


OO 


New Hatt, Watisenn.—The Victoria 
Memorial Parish Hall, which has been erected 
in connexion with St. Peter’s Parish Church, 
Wallsend, was recently opened. The premises 
have been erected from the plans of Mr. B. F. 
Simpson, architect, at a cost of 2.4007. 


si * The Se of ~ a are, “in the exercise of 
veir Profession,” which is not a ha € . 
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NEW IRRIGATION PROJECTS FOR 
EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN. 


AKING no pause in their efforts, 
Z| 6the rulers of Egypt continue 
wees, the execution of works for the 
more complete utilisation of the water 
already furnished by the Nile and the 
consideration of means for the more 
complete engineering control of that 
great river. The national reservoir . at 
Assouan, the regulating weirs at Assiout, 
Cairo, Zifta, and similar works on the 
great irrigation canals stand pro- 
minently forth as evidence of what has 
been accomplished. : 

Equally important, though less notice- 
able to the casual observer, are the con- 
struction and improvement of canal and 
drainage systems, the conversion of lands 
from basin to~ perennial irrigation, and 
the reclamation of large areas in different 
parts of the country. We need not refer 
further to the important constructional 
works here indicated, or to the inestim- 
able administrative services of the Irriga- 
tion Department. These have been fully 
discussed in previous articles, and our 
intention now is to consider the future 
requirements of Egypt and the Soudan. 

For the present no monumental works 
are required, with the solitary exception 
of adequate provision in Egypt proper for 
the escape of surplus waters during years 
of unusually high flood. Thanks to the 
magnificent work done in the past, Egypt 
is reasonably assured against agricultural 
disaster, but much remains to be done 
before the full benefits of the recently- 
completed works at Assouan and Assiout 
can be experienced. 

Money has still to be provided for con- 
verting the lands of Middle Egypt from 
basin to perennial irrigation. Fully 
600,000/. is being spent yearly upon new 
irrigation works for the more efficient 
distribution and utilisation of the existin 
water supplies, and at least 1,000,000 
will have to be spent in a similar manner 
during future years before the full benefit 
of the works at Assouan and Assiout can 
be attained. 

Hence it is abundantly evident that 
poems is by no means at a standstill. 
Nevertheless, the demand for cultivated 
land is becoming more and more pro- 
nounced, and, as the increase of the 
cultivated area is necessarily attended 
with a corresponding increase of revenue, 
the Egyptian Government has very 
wisely taken steps to ascertain the means 
by which may best be obtained the 
further water supplies necessary for 
rendering additional areas of land avail- 
able for the purpose of agriculture. 

Comparatively little has been heard of 
the measures in question, which are now 
brought prominently to the notice of the 
pe by the recent Report* of the Under- 

retary of State for Public Works in 
Egypt. With the exception of a brief 
despatch by Lord Cromer, the volu- 
minous Blue-book published last week is 
devoted to a description of the investiga- 
tions undertaken by Sir William Garstin. 
The Report embodies the results of 
observations made during five consecutive 
years on the Upper Nile, and presents 
some general conclusions regarding 
Gunter am His ony He Ageas and Consul- 


Garstin, G.C.M.G., U eotary of B 


Works in Egy the Basin of the U 
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future schemes in connexion with the 
improvement of the White Nile, togethe; 
with an account by Mr. C. Dupuis, of the 
neryten Irrigation Department, relative 
to his expedition to Lake Tsana and the 
rivers of the Eastern Soudan. 
: In a previous Report, made in 190). on 
irrigation, projects for the Upper Njjp 
Sir William Garstin made no definite pro. 
posals, but merely indicated the directioy 
which might advantageously be take, 
by further inquiries. Since that year he 
has made an extended tour in the district 
of the Upper Nile, with the result that 
much valuable information has bee, 
acquired as to the respective discharges 
of the river throughout the year. The 






















present volume, as the author says, js jy ° 
no sense of the word intended to be , . 
record of travel. It is a purely technica] , 
report written for the purpose of pre- 
senting information regarding the Nile .% 
basin in a convenient form, and with the fe 
object of assisting the comprehension of f 
the various problems connected with the = 
hydrography of the river. , 
Nevertheless, a large part of the Report 
is descriptive, and includes voluminous 
notes upon the lake area at the head of the 
White Nile, on the great lakes themselves, 
and on the various channels of the river 
Nile. This part of Sir William Garstin’s 
work is full of the greatest interest, ands erie 
an invaluable record of facts which must may be 
inevitably form the basis of all future jects be 
schemes for the further utilisation of the Egypt i 
Nile. form. | 
Considering the gigantic nature of the as Sir W 
task undertaken, it is by no means sur- main ob 
prising that many points still require the wate 
elucidation, and that more complete and tha 
information is essential before accurate to the § 
data will become available for the Althoug 
definite guidance of the engineers who portance 
will ultimately have to deal with the likely to 


stupendous problem of controlling the From 


Nile from its sources to the sea. At the present | 
same time we find in the Report sufficient the most 
indication as to the general conditions desired 
which have to be taken into account, and waters 0 
ample evidence that the author has fully ment of 
appreciated the correct method of dealing and to uf 
with the work lying before the Egyptia for the 
Government. valley ly 

Very considerable are the difficulties In discus 


connected with exploration in the Crarstin 


immense regions through which the Nile Hexion ¥ 

s. Little more than five years has (1) the 1 
elapsed since the Upper Nile valley was (2) the p 
reopened to travellers. The clearance of raused by 
“sudd” in the Bahr-el-Gebel, although the river 
commenced, has not been entirely com Its course 
pleted, and, as.a matter of fact, it ” . wi ref 

ible to send e itions to ' on in 
—_ of the Blue pk gee White Niles should | 


until the end of the year 1902. culties in 


















Moreover, it must be remembered that, of Works 
until the Nile reservoir works were ed suing fr 
leted, the Government was scarce!) that port 
justified in embarking upon other exten the outle 
sive irrigation schemes. such as those 7 and 
which are now underexamination. sound 
Now that the Assouan reservolt . river 
other works in t are in operation, 5" openi 
William Garstin feels himself free be oa ¥ 
suggest fresh projects for the improve Mttion ¢ 
ment of the Nile supply, based upo” the Wer cou 
experience gained and observations mi" td the 
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may be continued and the different pro- 
jects be presented to the Government of 
Egypt in a complete and well-considered 
fom. The problems to be investigated, 
a Sir William Garstin states, ““ have two 
nain objects—namely, that of increasing 
the water supply of Egypt in the summer 
ind that of securing similar advantages 
to the Soudan during the same period” 
Although both ends are of equal im- 
portance, the former is’ certainly more 
lkely to be immediately remunerative. 
From the information contained in the 
present Report, it appears probable that 
the most satisfactory way of securing the 
desired results would be to reserve the 
vaters of the Blue Nile for the improve- 
nent of the regions bordering that river, 
ind to utilise the waters of the White Nile 
for the supply of the areas of the Nile 
valley lying to the north of Khartoum. 
In discussing such projects, Sir William 
(arstin first deals with those in con- 
wexion with the White Nile. These are 
) the regulation of the great lakes, and 
() the prevention of the waste of water 
taused by the vast swamps through which 


the river ass ; . 
“ital es in the upper portion of 


By reference to the plan and cross 


“ction in Fig. 1, it will be seen that there 
thould be no great engineering diffi- 
‘ “in connexion with the construction 
ot Works for controlling the flow of water 
_ from Lake Victoria Nyanza. In 
soetuon of the Report descriptive of 
er: it is stated that “ the rock is a 
compact diorite, and appears to 

— and suitable for pal work. 
“Wht could be turned through one of 
thers Ug: While the masonry in the 
ae was In progress. When this 
y te work was completed the 
mi the passed through the sluices 
relly Temaining opening ‘similarly 
Mei lower the reef would. be 
op o difficult, as it would. not be 
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ves * considerable amount of 





blasting would be necessary in the 


for the water. Still, even to this 
ceeding there would be no insuperable 
difficulties.” 

The construction of a regulator at the 
Ripon Falls would be a comparativel 
easy task, for the soundness of the roc 
and the width of the channel would permit 
the construction of foundations without 
any serious trouble. In his recent work 
on “ The Nile Reservoir Dam at Assouan 
and After,” Sir William Willcocks 
suggests that the best method of dealing 
with the Ripon Falls would be by cutting 
down the sill, building a suitable weir 
capable of holding 10 ft. of water, and 
drawing upon the immense amount of 
water annually stored in the lake. This 
suggestion, we are pleased to ‘observe, 
meets with the entire approval of Sir 
William Garstin, who considers that, 
“should regulation of the Victoria Lake 
outfall ever be undertaken, the necessary 
works should be carried out upon these 
lines,” 

This huge natural reservoir would un- 
doubtedly afford, even after deducting 
loss due to evaporation, more than suffi- 
cient water to meet the wants both of 
Egypt and the Soudan, and it is stated in 
the present Report that the necessary 
regulating works “would in all prob- 
ability be far easier to construct than 
was either the dam at Assouan or the 
barrage at Assiout.” 

Turning now to Lake Albert, it is clear 
from information available that it would 
be perfectly easy to build a weir at the 
northern outlet. Sir William Garstin 
says that as the rock is at some distance 
below the bed of the river, the foundations 
of the work would have to descend to a 
considerable depth, but the chief diffi- 
culties to be contended with are those 
due to the remoteness of the locality and 
the absence of labour and supplies. 

Thus the regulation of the two great 
equatorial lakes presents no insuperable 
difficulty, nor would the works involved 
be of any great size. They would, in fact, 
be regulating weirs of ordinary dimensions 
and not larger than many which have 
been built during recent years in Egypt. 

In connexion with the utilisation of 
these two lakes, it should be remarked 
that as the Victoria Nile discharges its 
waters into the Albert Nyanza, this lake 
undoubtedly forms a great regulating 
reservoir. The two discharges of the 
Nile measured in March, 1903, one above 
its junction with Lake Albert and the 
other below the outfall, seem to prove’ 
that when the river and the lake are low, 
and their levels not far above the mini- 
mum, there is a very inappreciable 
increase in the volume escaping from the 
lake over that which enters if from the 
Victoria Nile. 

It is stated, on the authority of Felkin, 
that in the dry season less water is 
brought into Lake Albert from the 
Victoria Nyanza, and the level of the lake 
sinks until the rainy season sets in and 
the usual current of water is brought in 
by the Victoria Nile. What the relations 
may be between the incoming and out- 
going discharges during the rainy season 
the present Report does not s , and 
caait uge has been erec on the 
lake, and results have been accumulated 





channel below to ensure a clear outfall - 


must be purely speculative. The fact 
remains, however, that the construction 
of regulating works at the outfalls of the 
two lakes would permit the storage and 
discharge of all the water required for the 
future needs of Egypt and the Soudan. 

The great objection to any scheme for 
augmenting the discharge from the equa- 
torial lakes is, as Sir William Garstin 
points out, that under present conditions 
the increased volume of water would never 
reach the White Nile, but would be 
entirely wasted in the marshes through 
which the Bahr-el-Gebel passes. This 
brings us to the second scheme in con- 
nexion with the control of the river. 

The truth of this statement is made 
abundantly evident by the section of the 
report dealing with the discharge of that 
part of the river. The Bahr-el-Gebel, 
which extends from Lake Albert to Lake 
No, is 1,156 kilometres in length. It is 
shown that between Mongalla and Bor, in 
a distance of 133 kilometres only, the 
river loses 50 per cent. of its volume 
before entering the “ Sudd ” region at all. 
The reason for this evidently is that the 
flood water, instead of flowing forward. 
spreads out in all directions over marshes 
and lagoons, filling up a huge basin or 
natural reservoir in the river valley 
between Lado and Ghaba Shambé. Thus 
an enormous quantity of the water 
coming from the south is used up and 
never finds its way to the north at all, the 
effect upon the river being similar to that 
produced by filling the irrigation basins 
in Upper Egypt. The natural reservoir 
to which we now refer plays an important 

art in securing the constancy of supply 
in the Bahr-el-Gebel. 

As the river falls much of the water 
stored must slowly return to the channel, 
although a large proportion of it is un- 
doubtedly lost by evaporation. Still, 
enough remains to assist to no incon- 
siderable extent in keeping up the supply 
during the winter months. 

The next point for consideration is the 
loss of water in the enormous marshes 
traversed by the Bahr-el-Gebel. These 
marshes commence at about 766 kilo- 
metres from Lake Albert, and continue 
without a break to the junction of the 
Bahr-el-Gebel with the White Nile at 
Lake No: The following table, com- 
piled from data given in the Report, 
gives the discharges observed in the 
“ Sudd ” region during 1902 and 1903 :— 

DISCHARGE OP THE NILE IN THE “Supp” 
Rearoyw. 





Discharge in 
Meters Cube 
per second. 


Distance from 
Lake Albert Year. Month. 
in kilometers. 


September 1,079 





400 (Lado) | 1902 
400 


” 1903 ” 1,985 

820 1903 a. 532 
820 1902 in 398 
947 1903 April 331 
943 1903 - September 375 
941 1903 es 20 
1,003 1902 - 333 
1,146 1903 April 285 
1,147 1963 August 318 
1,147 1903 September $15 


Examination of the foregoing table will 
show that in 1902, which was a year ol! 
low flood, the river lost 64 per cent. of 
its volume in a distance of 420 kilo- 
metres from Lado, while in 1903, a year 
of very high flood, the loss in the same 
distance amounted to no less than 73 per 
cent. of the discharge passing Lado. 
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Equally serious are the losses observable 
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at the other points along the course of the 
river, and it may be asserted that in 
summer, when the river is low, nearly 
60 per cent. of the volume passing Lado 
is lost by the time Lake No is reached. 
Again, the loss in a high flood is con- 
siderably greater than after a low one, 
for the flood discharges of 1902 and 1903 
show a loss of water equal to 69 per cent. 
and 85 per cent. respectively. It should 
be noted that at Hellet-en-Nuer, 941 
kilometres below Lake Albert, the dis- 
charge of the river is nearly constant at 
all seasons and under all conditions, while 
at the mouth of the Bahr-el-Gebel the 
discharge is even steadier, the volume 
entering the White Nile only varying 
between 280 and 320 cubic metres per 
second. These observations afford con- 
vineing proof of the enormous loss of 
water caused in the marshes, and that the 
swamps have a powerful regulating effect 
upon the supply at all seasons of the year. 
The latter characteristic Sir William 
Garstin justly considers to be the real 
cause of the constancy of the White Nile 
supply throughout the winter and 
summer months. 

We are now brought to the conclusion 
that until means have been provided 
whereby the water passing Lado during 
the dry season can be brought down to 
Khartoum without serious loss it would 
be worse than useless to attempt the 
regulation of Lakes Victoria and Albert. 
Moreover, such regulation can scarcely 
be deemed necessary until the existing 
supply in the Bahr-el-Gebel shall have 
been fully utilised, and until still further 
supplies shall be found necessary for the 
requirements of Egypt and the Soudan. 

One of the most interesting points in 
the present Report is that relating to the 
improvement of the Bahr-el-Gebel, so as 
to prevent the enormous waste of water 
annually taking place by evaporation in 
the marshes. The solution of this 
problem is not so easy as might appear at 
first sight. Although it is of the greatest 
importance to drain and embank the 
river so that the entire summer discharge 
may pass with practically undiminished 
volume, it is extremely undesirable that 
the same result should be attained in the 
case of the flood waters, which, in con- 
sequence of the holding-back effect of 
the Blue Nile flood, would cause disas- 
trous flooding in the White Nile and Bahr- 
el-Gebel marshes. Therefore, the object 
should be to alter the existing flood con- 
ditions of the rivers as little as possible, 
and, while securing the full summer dis- 
charge, to allow surplus waters to waste 
and evaporate upstream as at present. 
In other words, the object of any river 
engineering works in the region affected 
must be to prevent the existing loss of 
water during the dry season of the year 
while preserving the regulating power of 
the marshes for the flood waters. 

It is now recognised that it would have 
been a mistake, as proposed in 1901, to 
embank the river between Bor and 
Lake No so as to confine its waters to 
a single channel at all seasons of the 
year. 

Sir William Garstin now says that 
“these swamps constitute a natural 
flood escape for the waters of the Upper 
Nile, and it is most desirable that they 
should continue to do so.” It is shown 
in the Report that the loss of water in 





summer is chiefly due to the separation 
of the stream into different channels, and 
the flow of water through them to large 
lagoons, and to numerous spills through 
the low banks into the adjoining marshes. 
By closing the branches during the dry 
season the main cause of loss would be 
Gale Je method of ch posed 
ne simple me of closure pro 
is to drive parallel lines of stakes and 
wattles across the head of each channel, 
filling the intervening space with earth. 
Much of the earth would be removed 
during the flood, and the banks could be 
made up again yearly after the flood had 
subsided, the stakes remaining in position. 
Another plan involves the construction of 
small regulators of concrete-steel at the 
head of each branch channel, and the pro- 
posal made by Sir William Willcocks in 
1899 was to close the channels by planting 


in them rows of wil. ws or similar trees. 


By some one of these methods Sir 
William Garstin states that, without 
very heavy expenditure, the Nile south 
of the Bahr-el-Zaraf outlet could be con- 
fined in summer to a single channel, and 
without preventing the filling of the great 
natural reservoir between Lado and 
Ghaba Shambé during flood time. 

The next point he considers is how the 
summer water may best be 
through the great marshes north of Bor 
and delivered into the channel of the 
White Nile without serious loss. One 
plan would be to select either the Bahr- 
el-Gebel, or the Bahr-el-Zaraf, and to 
remodel its channel so as to render it 
capable of passing a discharge of 600 to 
700 cubic metres per second. Another 
method is to cut an entirely new channel 
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between Bor and the mouth of the Soh, 
i a shown Fig, 2. . 

e advantages of the latter s¢ 

that the swamp region would be oma 
avoided, the floods in the river nich 
cover the marshes as at present, and ~ 
channels be blocked by sudd without 
prej the discharge in the h 

channel. The distance to be traver 
by the water would be largely reduced 
and navigation immensely facilitated 
River training works upon the Upp, 
Nile would s onde 

: top short at Bor, and 2 
arene of such work would thus i 
saved. 

Finally, the discharge of ¢ 
branch would be under ae Salen 
as s regulating head would be built at 

the point where it left the main river. and 
another regulator would be constructed 
across the Nile at Bor. These works 
would afford means of controlling the 
discharge at all seasons of the year. 

It is not yet certain that the proposed 
channel is practicable, and no definite 
decision can be arrived at on this point 
until the route has been accurately 
surveyed. In case the proposal should 
turn out to be impracticable, then, and 
then only, Sir-William Garstin proposes 
that either the Bahr-el-Gebel or the Bahr. 
el-Zaraf should be improved for the 
purpose of bringing down adequate 
supplies of water to the White \ile, 
Assuming the completion of a suitable 
channel for the summer water, the 
schemes for regulating the outlets of the 
Victoria and Albert Lakes could be put 
in hand, without further delay, for the 

of securing a constant discharge 
of at least 1,000 cubic metres per second 
during the season of lowest supply. 

For the purpose of forming the new 
channel from Bor, or of improving one of 
the two great channels of the Nile, the 
assistance of hydraulic dredgers or exca- 
vators of high power, specially designed 
to meet the exigencies of the case, would 
certainly be necessary. The condition 
of labour would be difficult, as the local 
tribes can scarcely be counted upon for 
assistance. All supplies would have to 
be furnished from ot bat which is 
more than 950 kilometres from th 
nearest point of the work. The provision 
of fuel for the dredgers and steames 
would occasion some difficulty ; malanas 
at all seasons prevalent in the marshes; 
and for three or four months in every 
year the rainfall is so heavy that cor 
tinuous work would be impossible. 

Nevertheless, the advantages th! 
would accrue to Egypt and to the Souda 
north of Khartoum, if an increased div 
charge of 600 or 700 cubic metres of watet 
per second could be added at a time whe! 
water is most required, are so great as" 
justify the attempt to secure them # 
almost any cost. 

It cannot be predicted precisely hor 
much of this extra quantity of wit 
would actually reach Assouan, bit 
allowing for a loss of as much as one-thl ’ 
the remainder would form a most nf 
portant addition to the summer rit 
of Egypt, and one thoroughly just! 
the e iture involved. _—_. the 
We have now dealt in outline with ¢ 
great projects foreshadowed in ce prem 
with the White Nile. One of oat 
namely, the provision of an Impr: 





channel through the “ Sudd ” region? 
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t should be undertaken as soon 
vet paint investigations can be 
leted. The other project, involving 
‘se control of the Equatorial lakes in the 
manner long since proposed by Sir 
William Willcocks, can afford to wait, 
and must necessarily wait, until the Bahr- 
Gebel has been improved, so as to 
mit the establishment of an aug- 

ed discharge. 
ge we nit briefly refer to the most 
interesting and able Report of Mr. Dupuis 
upon Lake Tsana and the rivers of the 
Fastern Soudan. This portion of the 
Blue-book will amply repay perusal, and 
we much regret that space will not permit 
us to discuss it at any length. The 
obvious beginning and fountain-head of 
all schemes for the improvement of the 
Blue Nile would be the utilisation of 
Lake Tsana, were it not for political con- 
siderations. If this natural reservoir, 
with an available capacity of 3,000 
million cubic metres, were not situated 
outside the Soudan, the construction of 
a regulator at the outlet of the Blue Nile 
would at once settle the question of 
further summer supplies for the river. 
Sir William Garstin says, however, that 
“the questions involved by its position 
are so many and so difficult of adjustment 
that the abandonment of the project for 
an indefinite future appears to be a matter 

of certainty.” 

Hence the study of alternative projects 
has necessarily to be taken up. The 
following are the schemes requiring in- 
vestigation in the order of their import- 
ance as stated in the Report :— 

(1) The selection of a site for an open 
barrage neat Wad Medani and the study 
of projects for main irrigation canals east 
and west of the river, (2) The possible 
construction of a dam at the head of the 
Rosaires Rapids to supplement the winter 
supply of the Blue Nile. The reservoir 
would be filled during October and 
November and emptied during the 
months of December, January, and 
February. (3) The improvement of the 
imgation of the river Gash by the con- 
struction of a large circular basin near 
the apex of the delta of the river, for the 
distribution of the flood waters into 
canals through head regulators in the 
banks of the basin. (4) The construction 
of a dam and storage reservoir on the 
Atbara river. (5) Examination of the 
ners Dinder and Kahad, with the object 
of deciding whether the construction of 
storage reservoirs would be practicable ; 
and (6) Examination of the upper valley 
of the Atbara, with a similar object. : 
i. the projects mentioned in connexion 
with the Eastern Soudan, the most 
mportant are those for the control of the 
iver Gash and the construction of the 

“rage on the Blue Nile. The first of 
: re is strongly recommended, as it does 

otinvolve any considerable expenditure 
and would render fully 100,000 acres of 
and available for cultivation by the 
tps already settled in the district. 
tem sepend would be more costly and less 

+ teattve, although its realisation 


must be attem 
_ © attempted sooner or 
18 satisfactory later. 


all the problem 
ap radation in the 
¥ & regularly 
under the rit ‘. 
Garstin, 


8 for the development 
Soudan is to be taken 
Tganised Department, 
rection of Sir William 
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The Soudan at present represents an 
unknown quantity, but there is every 
reason for believing that its return to 
prosperity may be looked upon as a cer- 
tainty, even if the work of development 
be somewhat slow. Brief and inadequate 
as the present review undoubtedly is, 
enough has been said to convey some idea 
of the momentous conceptions contained 
in the Report. The rescue of the Nile 
from the marshes, which take from it half 
its volume, the control of the giant head- 





waters of the river, and the regulation of | 
the Blue Nile for the regeneration of the | 
Soudan, are some of the tasks now | 


seriously proposed. But even these do | 


not exhaust the category of works set 


forth by Sir William Garstin, and we must | 


defer to a succeeding article the further 
consideration of the monumental pro- 
gramme he has placed before the world. 
—_—e-@-2—__ 
NOTES. 





Wright aaa Justice Wright, admittedly 


Law of Light. one of the ablest judges, is 
noticeable from the point of view of the 
Law of Light and Air. He may be said 
to be the real destroyer of the doctrine of 


by no means the only evidence of con- 
structional science, for the capital of that 
country now a permanent and 
well-built cathedral, designed by the 
architect-missionary, who has instructed 
the inhabitants in brickmaking, car- 
pentry, and other mechanical arts. The 
new cathedral is the first really note- 
worthy public building erected in the 
country. The walls and two rows of 
columns are of sun-baked bricks, while 
the foundations are of bricks burnt in a 
kiln. It would be scarcely correct to 
regard the roof as a permanent structure, 
for it is merely covered with thatching 
of long grass. But the reed-work forming 
the ceiling is described as being a remark- 
ably fine piece of work, and the palm- 
stems serving as beams and rafters also 


| appear to possess considerable interest. 


| The building, which is capable of accom- 
| modating a congregation of 3,500 persons, 


| includes 


three aisles and _transepts, 


| meeting below a central dome, a well- 


the right of the owner of a dominant tene- | 
ment to an extraordinary amount of | 


light. 
remarkable 
doctrine. 

the Court of Appeal. 


judgment exploding the 


In Warren v. Brown he gave a | 


This decision was reversed by | 
But when the case | 


of the Home and Colonial Stores v. Colls | 
came before the House of Lords on the | 


same subject the Lord Chancellor 
directly and admittedly adopted the 
reasoning of Mr. Justice Wright in Warren 


The Late THE premature death of Mr. appointed chancel, and the usual adjuncts 


of a cathedral. In the consecration of 
the cathedral by Bishop Tucker, assisted 
by fifty European and native clergy, we 
find striking testimony to the advances 
being made in a country that has only 
been rescued from savagery within quite 
recent times. 


The THE extension of the Mall, 
—- as a processional road, 
Charing Cross. through Spring-gardens into 
Charing Cross, involves the demolition, 
already begun, of some remaining build- 


ings in Spring-gardens, and of the two 


| houses at Charing Cross near Drum- 


v. Brown, and so the great appellate deci- | 


sion in Colls’ case is in many ways based 
actually on Mr. Justice Wright’s previous 
judgment, which certainly threw so 
much light on the subject as largely to 
lead to the final declaration of the law. 





The Building THERE appears to be no 


monds’ banking-house. The latter mark 
the site of the Bull’s Head tavern and 


| of the next-door house where, at one 


| Thomson’s, Milton lodged for a while, 


/as is mentioned 


of Elementary doubt, from what transpired | 


Schools. 


on the Education question, that many 
local authorities are dealing too easily 
with the managers of the Church schools 
in regard to the buildings. These 
buildings should have been handed over 
to the authorities in complete repair ; on 
the contrary, they have in many cases 


during the debates last week | 


been taken as they stand. There also | 


seems to be some doubt if the sanitary | 


arrangements of the elementary schools 
are being kept up to the mark, and asser- 
tions were made during the same debate 
that county authorities were inclined to 
overlook these defects. 


that elementary school buildings should 
be kept up to a high standard, since 
children are massed in them at an age 
when they are susceptible to contagious 
diseases, That within ten years there 
will be few non-provided elementary 
schools left seems probable, but, as lon 

as this class of schools exists, they shoul 

be kept up to the mark both in structure 
and in sanitation. 





Architecture THE advent of British rule 
in is bringing many changes to 

. countries that a few years 
ago were scarcely marked on the maps 
then available. In Uganda railways are 


Nothing can be | 
more important for the public health than | 





in his “Life” by 
Philips. A drawn plan made in the 
interval 1734-48, and formerly belonging 
to the Westminster Bridge Commissioners, 
plots the sites we mention together with 
** Cromwell’s Palace ’’—where is now the 
bank, and the “French Church” and 
the ** Chapel *in “ SpringGarden.” The 
Chapel stands at the north-east corner 
of New-street in the line of the new road, 
and was originally founded by some 
French Huguenot refugees, temp. 
William III., on the west side of the 
passage—now a road—leading out of 
Cockspur-street into Spring-gardens. 
Having been consumed, with the adjoin- 
ing Thatched House tavern, by a nre in 
1726, it was rebuilt in 1731-2 by the 
Honourable Edward Southwell. The 
French church was subsequently replaced 
with the chapel erected at the corner of 
New-street as a chapel-of-ease to the 
parish church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
and dedicated to St. Matthew. Some 
apprehension is felt that the statue of 
King Charles f. will also be removed from 
its time-honoured ;.asition upon the site 
of the Queen Eleanor Cross at Channg. 
It has remained there during a long 
period, and many changes have been 
made around it ; we may, indeed, apply 
to it Pope’s couplet :— 
“TI see, I see where two fair cities blend, 
The ample bow, a new Whitehall) ascend.” 
At the remoter end of the proces- 
sional road the stone _ lamp- 
standards, and railings of the fore-court 
of Buckingham Palace are being removed 
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for an enlargement of the enclosure, and 
for a reconstruction of the railings with 
their middle length in one straight line 
instead of in a series of stepped curves, 
and with two chief gateways, for one of 
which is being made a copy of the gates 
which formerly stood in the “ Secretary’s 
gateway.” 





James I.'s Reptyinc to Mr. Pierpoint 
St. James’s in the House of Commons 
last week, Lord Balcarres 
stated that the First Commissioner of 
Works does not intend to correct the 
inscription which has been cut in the 
renewed pedestal, as being probably 
contemporaneous with the statue. But 
is that so? The “ Autobiography of 
Sir John Bramston,”’ first, printed for the 
Camden Society in 1845, contains an 
entry :— 
“On New Yeares Day Jan. 1686-7 a 
statue in brass was to be seen (placed the day 
before) in the yard at Whitehall made by Gibbons, 


at the charge of Toby Rustick [Tobias Rustat] of 
the present King, James the 2nd.” 





In his “ New View of London,” 1708, 
Hatton quotes the inscription (saying it 
is nearly worn out) thus :—“ Jacosus | 
Szcunpus per Gratia ANGLIA, Scotia, 
Francia, & Hiserniz Rex. Fiver 
DEFENSOR, MDCLXXXvI.” The later mis- | 
take of “ Jacost,” for “ Jacosus,” was 
rectified some years ago, but somehow 
the mistake of “‘ Grati 2,” for “‘ Gratii,” 
has crept in, whilst “‘ Anno ” was inserted 
before the date. In the Soane Museum 
is a picture (1782) of the Privy Garden, 
by Wheatley and Mortimer, showing the 
statue in its original position before the 
east front of the Banqueting House, 
Whitehall, with a railing around it. In 
June, 1896, the bronze was cleaned, 
and then painted with a very thin solution | 
of a chemical product invented by | 
Professor Church for preserving the | 
patina, and a large hole in a shoulder of | 
the figure, decayed by rain-water, was | 
stopped up. Fourteen months after- 
wards the statue was removed into the 
garden of Gwydyr House, Whitehall, 
where it remained until the erection of a 
stand for the Coronation procession of | 
1902. 
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“The Tus is the title of a paper 
Sewage Problem read by Mr. W. D. Scott- 
' Moncrieff at the 
meeting of the Incorporated Association 
of Municipal and County my SEE 


annual | 


No one can say that the title is lacking | 
in boldness, but the sewage problem has | 
been solved so often (in theory) that we | 
turn to a new claim of solution with some | 
fear that it may be as unwarranted as its 
precursors. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff is, how- 
ever, so careful a student of the problem 
that his views are worthy of thorough con- | 
sideration. In his recent paper he 
gives the results of experiments made in 
filtering sewage, the principal novelty | 
being the control of the air supply. The 
filter was 6 ft. deep, and the tests showed 
that nearly the whole of the purification 
was effected in the upper 3 ft., whether | 
the air supply was at the rate of eight or 
sixteen gallons of air per gallon of sewage 
per hour; in some cases an appreciable 
increase of purification was effected 
in the fourth foot of depth, but below this 
the filter was for practical purposes 
useless. Somewhat curiously, the test 
without any air-supply gave approxi- 





be regulated to 


| extended trial. 
(and the working expenses are not 





mately the same results as the other 
tests, but as the filter was only in opera- 
tion for twelve hours per day, the periods 
of rest afforded a fair amount of aeration. 
We need scarcely say that the filter was 
of the este cj or trickling type, and 
not a contact-bed. The tests were made 
at Staines with sewage pumped directly 
from the sewer through a strainer, and, 
although they were not exhaustive, 
they were sufficient to show the advan- 
tages of Mr. Scott-Moncrieff's apparatus 
for determining the best conditions for 
the purification of a given sewage, includ- 
ing the rate of flow, the depth of filter, 
and the quantity of air required. 





Ir is now generally conceded 

Filteatin, that percolating filters give 
better results than con- 

tact-beds, but the difficulty of securing 
uniform distribution of the sewage over 
the filters has to some extent detracted 
from the utility of this method of purifica- 
tion. A new type of distributor has 
recently been tested on a large scale at 
Hanley, and the results are so satisfactory 


| that it will soon be adopted for the whole 


of the sewage of that town. The peculi- 
arity is that the distributor is driven by 
power, and the speed can, therefore, 
give that rate of flow 
which is found to be the best for any given 
conditions. The experiments were made 
by Dr. George Reid and Mr. J. E. Willcox, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., and the results were given 
by them in short papers read at the 
recent Congress of the Sanitary Institute 
in Glasgow. Two filters were constructed, 
one circular and the other rectangular, 
each having an area of a quarter of an 
acre. The distributor for the circular 
filter was designed by Mr. Scott-Moncrieff 
and the other by Mr. Willcox. In each 
case the degree of purification effected 
by treatment in an open septic tank and 
subsequent filtration at the rate of 200 
gallons per square yard for the circular 
filter, and from 100 to 230 for the other, 
varied from 91 to 97 percent. The filters 
were 4 ft. 6 in. deep, and were divided into 
sections containing material (crushed 
“saggars”’) of different sizes; the best 
results were obtained with the smallest 
pieces, namely, 3-16 in. to 4 in. The 
experiments certainly show that power- 


_driven distributors are worthy of an 


If the cost of installation 


_ excessive, they will probably be the means 
| by which the principal objection to 
| the filtration of sewage is overcome. 





Blectrical WE have received from the 
Engineering Engineering Standards Com- 
"mittee an interim Report with 

reference to British Standards for Elec- 
trical Machinery. We are asked, in view 
of the “ very great importance ” of these 
recommendations, to give them as much 
publicity as possible. The Sub-Com- 
mittee on Generators, Motors, and Trans- 
formers, who have drawn up the Report, 
mention that they have decided to confine 
themselves to such points as would ensure 
uniformity in “ nomenclature, outputs, 
and test conditions.” Some of the recom- 
mendations as to pressures and frequencies 
have already been published, and the 
others seem to have been adopted by 
finding out the pressures most commonly 
employed in this country. It may be 








worth mentioning that the s 
ressures, for alternating current 
ormer work, which are recommended 
are 115, 230, and 460. It seems to y 
curious that these numbers are F oehay 
instead of 110, 220, and 440, which are the 
numbers given for alternatin current 
work. Before consulting engineers ¢,) 


andard 
trans- 


adopt these recommendations they will 


certainly want to know why these nun. 
bers areadopted. Again, under the head 
ing of “ Alternating Current Generators” 
we read that they must “ give an E. MF 
curve, which, under all workin condi. 
tions, shall be as nearly as possible 4 sine 
wave.” We should very much like to 
know what were the reasons that induced 
the committee to arrive at this recom: 
mendation. Did they introduce it so as 
to avoid possible dangers from resonance. 
or with the idea that alternators would 
work better “in parallel” when they 
gave sine waves? They may possibly 
have thought that transformers and 
arc lamps would work better with sine 
waves. As a matter of fact, however, it 
is a physical impossibility to make an 
alternator that will give anything 
approaching a sine wave under “ working 
conditions.” Are manufacturers to 
understand that the pole-pieces of the 
field magnets must now be twisted so as 
to avoid the harmonics caused by the 
slots in the armature? We fail to se 
what good is being done by the com- 
mittee publishing recommendations like 
the one e above, without stating the 
object which is to be gained by following 
the recommendation. The Committee 
hint that they will probably relax the 
stringency of the usual conditions r- 
garding the rise of temperature in motor 
coils. It is stated that the recommenda- 
tions are likely to be “ more liberal ” than 
those laid down by the American or 
German Electrical Standardisation Con- 
mittees. We suppose, therefore, that the 
consumer in the future may be able to get 
a cheaper machine. Whether this is an 
advantage or not depends on the dun- 
bility and efficiency of machines which 
heat excessively. 
The In the early part of the 
Port of resent month the Mersey 
Liverpool. Dock and Harbour Board 
had under consideration an important 
scheme recommended by the Works Com 
mittee, involving an expenditure of 
222,0002., for the extension of the Bruns 
wick Dock over the site of the Union 
Dock and the Brunswick Graving Docks, 
the formation of a channel 100 ft. wide 
from the Toxteth Dock, and the erection 
of two sheds, one 1,800 ft. long by 150 t 
wide and the other about 500 it. long. 
These important works were authors 
last week, and, when completed, will “a 
stitute a very valuable addition to 
facilities of the port. At the same tm, 
we may mention that a large graving 
dock is now under construction on the 
Mersey, in pursuance of the Act of ‘ 
The steel gates of this dock, 135 ft. hes 
are of special interest, being wider > 
any hitherto constructed. Huge , 
tities ¢ sand hve been regan 
river during the ear, no” 
3,995,000 tons having. been awry re 
conveyed out to sea by the san ae 
dredger Coronation since Septem’: 
1903. From the bar and shoals 1» 
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f sand were dredged during the past EXCURSION. Thomas Gerard and Ann Coker his wife, and 
tons 0 For the thirty-fifth annual exeursion of the | ‘heir respective alliances. The rood-screen is @ 


Some idea of the herculean task 
es n the engineering staff may be 
athered from the statement that, since 
the commencement of dredging in 1890, 
the total quantity of sand removed from 


the river is approximately 80 million tons. 





The Plummer From recent correspondence 
wwe. in the Times, it appears that 
‘ortyne. negotiations of some kind 

are in progress which may involve the 
sale and consequent demolition of the 
Plummer Tower on the ancient city wall of 
Newcastle. Very little now remains of 
the ancient fortifications of the city, and 
it is almost impossible to believe that the 
inhabitants would permit the destruction 
of so valuable a relic as that which is now 
threatened. There is evidently some 
mvstery about the matter. On one hand, 
Canon Rawnsley refers to the common 
belief that the tower is doomed and to 
contemplated action by the local society 
of antiquaries, and, on the other, Mr. 
Lambert-—who was born in the tower 
and is a trustee of the Incorporated Com- 
pany of Masons, to whom it belon 
merely states that he and other members 
have not consented to the sale. This is 
a dark saying, and, coupled with the 
statement that Mr. Lambert does not 
base his refusal on antiquarian grounds, 
seems to justify apprehension. We sin- 
cerely trust that public attention will not 
be diverted from this threatened piece of 
vandalism, 





A Note THERE are two points in the 


cuatrey evidence (as reported) given 
Bridence. before the Special m- 


mittee on the administration of the 
Chantrey Fund, on which we would say 
aword. In the first place, what is the 
meaning of the strange opinion expressed 
by the President of the Royal Academy, 
at the close of the evidence, that “ French 
influence had tended to debase art, and 
had induced young men to take no 
trouble to learn anything at all” ? Does 
this include French landscape-painting ¢ 
Does it apply to such painters as M. 
Lervais, or such sculptors as MM. Mercié, 
Jean and Alfred Boucher, Gustave 
Michel, and others who might be named 2 
‘sa comment on Impressionism it might 
be just ; but French art is not all Impres- 
perpen Another point is—how is it 
"6! among the names of artists who have 
“en passed over, which have been 
repeated more than once in the evidence 
and in articles written on the subject, we 
lear nothing said of Mr. Arthur Hughes, 
one of the most gifted of the group who 
used to be called pre-Raphaelites, and 
re Pictures have been on the line at 
" Academy over and over again? He 
Tad far more important artist than 
‘ erick Sandys, whose name has been 
: Cught forward ; and we can recall some 
“Vi rt Piectures—his beautiful triptych, 
quite : hs Amore” for instance (a work 
Thich yoant, Popular appreciation), 
ii would have been better worth 
on, cae Some score or so, at all 
Pana” se the paintings in the Chantrey 
gee Prints! Selection 

um _? onstitu might as 
re whether they cannot “4 this 
atleast tardy justice to a gifted 


Architectural Association, the committee have 
chosen the south-eastern corner of Somerset- 
shire and the borders of Dorsetshire, with the 
old-world town of Sherborne as a centre. Here, 
in accordance with the usual custom, the 
majority of the excursionists took up their 
quarters, at the Digby Hotel, on Saturday. The 
President of the Association (Mr. Guy Dawber) 
took the chair at dinner, and a pleasant oppor- 
tunity, was afforded of meeting old friends 
and reviving reminiscences of yp aeak happy 
tours. Although this is the fifth occasion on 
which the Association have visited Somerset- 
shire, the splendid list of attractions prepared 
by the untiring hon. secretaries, proves that 
the county is by no means yet exhausted. 
Former centres have been at Wells, Bath, 
Yeovil and Taunton ; and but few of the places 
included in this year’s programme have been 
previously visited, It is now twenty-one years 
ago since Yeovil was made a centre on the 
occasion of a visit to these parts, and but few 
members could recall that occasion. Sunday 
was quietly spent, many of the party visiting 
the Abbey church. Rain fell plentifully in 
the early part of the afternoon, but, in spite of 
threatening appearances, a drive was taken in 
the neighbouring district of the east of 
Sherborne. 


Village of Trent. 


The official programme of the excursion 
eommenced on Monday morning, when the two 
breaks and a w te started from head- 
quarters, full good-humour, sketching 
——- cameras and luncheon hampers 
or the north and north-west. The morning 
appeared inclined to be wet, but, fortunately, 
though some sharp showers fell, they did so at 
convenient intervals. After a drive of a few 
miles the party came to the little village of 
Trent, and alighted at the lychgate leadi 
to an old-world burial-ground, with its ol 
cross in a base of circular steps. 

The lordship of Trent in the days of the 
Norman Conquest was part of the vast Ses- 
sions of Robert, Earl of Moreton. The p anord 
which is dedicated to St. Andrew, consists of 
nave and chancel, a chapel on the north side, 
and a transept on the south, with porch and 
a small baptistry at the west-end of the nave. 
The nave and chancel are Perpendicular, but 
the tower is Decorated ; it stands over the south 
transept, and is of rather fine design, ter- 
minated by a pierced, quatrefoil parapet, sup- 
ported by a corbel table, with crocketed pin- 
nacles at either angle. Rising above is a spire 
35 ft. high, with moulded angles. This is one 
of the very few spires to be met with in Somerset- 
shire, and it has been suggested that the idea 


emanated from Warwickshire, the county 
from whence the patrons of the church 
came. 


On the north side of the nave is a chapel 
corresponding with the south transept; the 
eastern window, as well as a single lancet light 
in the western end, belongs to the Decorated 
period, Under the recessed arches in the 
north wall of this chapel are two stone effigies, 
one representing a man in plate armour of the 
period of Edward LII.; attached to his girdle 
is a great sword on the left side, and a short 
dagger on the right, but it is not known whom 
the figure represents. There are slight traces 
of colouring. The other effigy is of a different 
character, and represents a civilian—probably 
a youth. The chapel is, perhaps, that of the 
chantry, founded by John Frank, a native of 
Trent and Master of the Rolls in the reign of 
Henry VI., and a lawyer of great repute in his 
day. The chantry was founded within the 
church, and this chapel appears to be the only 
part of it appropriate for the chantry altar 
and services. It was, however, probably used 
for some other purpose previous to the founda- 
tion of the chantry temp. Henry VL, as it 
appears to be of much earlier date, and is 
supposed to have been originally a Lady 
Chapel. On the suppression of chantries, the 
temporalities of this one, together with the 
mansion of the chantry of a and to pe 
and en adjoining, was granted to iam 

see ad Richard Mayne for the sum 
6l. The house of the chaplain is still standing 
adjoining the churchyard, and has sonie of its 
original windows remaining. The itself 


oe en rant ates ana 








fine specimen, consisting of three perpendicular 
traceried bays, the central one ae doa, a 
fan vault carried the rood passage, the cornice 
being richly decorated and gilt. The orna- 
mented cornice, instead of being of carved wood, 
appears to be in some parts of plaster. The 
pulpit is v ornately carved with Biblical 
subjects, and apparently had its origin in 
Belgium or the Low Countries. Very many of 
the original seat-ends remain, and are quaintly 
carved with heraldic devices. Some parts of the 
church have been restored, and there has been 
rather too liberal a use of cement, but still 
several features commanded attention, more 
especially the exterior and the really fine tower 
and spire. . 

The sketchers found much to interest them 
out-of-doors, and the water-colourists of the 
party worked under particularly good con- 
ditions, as by now the day had decided to be 
brilliant. The fine old grey spire, surrounded 
by foliage of sombre yew trees; the Manor 

ouse and adjoining farmyard; the ancient 
presbytery, with its old-world garden nestling 
among the elms, provided a variety of 
picturesque subjects. Adjoining the church is 
the Manor House where King Charles II. lay 
concealed for more than a fortnight, durin 
which period the house was rigorously camel 
on more than one occasion. The hiding-place 
is a dark space between a ceiling and floor 
above, apparently constructed intentionally, 
with scarce room to stand upright. From here 
Charles made his unsuccessful attempt to 
escape from Lyme, under the guidance of his 
host from Trent, Colonel Wyndham, who, for 
this and other services, was rewarded with a 
baronetcy and a pension. 


Queen Camel Church, etc. 


The next place on the programme was Sand- 
ford Orcas, but this house unfortunately had 
to be omitted, and instead the party drove 
some five miles to Queen Camel, an interesting 
church placed almost under the shadow of 
Camelot, famous in Arthurian legend— 

“ Like Camelot what place was ever yet renowned, 

Where, as at Carlion, he kept the table round?” 

The church has many interesting features, but 
its principal glories are undoubtedly the four 
fine timber roofs over chancel, nave, and aisles. 
The chancel roof is of arched form, in six bays, 
with many quaint and unique carved bosses 
of a variety of biblical and heraldic subjects, in 
several of which animals figure prominently. 
The mediwval idea of a camel is especially worth 
noting. Angels bearing shields support the 
principals, and between is a boldly-carved wood 
cornice. Thenave roofisflat. It consists of five 
bays supported on stone corbels, and originally 
appears to have been panelled, though, at some 
later date, rafters were substituted for the 
panelling, with the exception of the half of the 
easternmost bay, which retains its original form. 
The clerestory is lit by three light windows, 
arranged centrally over the nave arcade, which 
consists of octagonal piers with moulded caps 
and bases. The arch between nave and choir is 
panelled, and in this respect recalls the nave 
arcade 6f Sherborne Abbey. One of the most 
interesting features of the church is the very 
fine and lofty rood-screen, in five perpendicular 
bays, and richly carved cornice. The church 
was well restored some thirty years since by 
Mr. Pearson. It contains many monuments, 
mural and otherwise, to the St. John 
Mildmay family. The font is of rather an 
unusual type, octagonal in form, with small 
square angle pillars with niches containing 
saints. 

Luncheon was partaken of in an adjoining 
meadow, and afterwards a start was made for 
Hazelgrove, the seat of Captain Mildmay. 
This house was not on the programme, but was 
substituted for Sandford Orcas, and the short 
time allotted to it proved only sufficient for a 
cursory examination. The beautiful late 
Renaissance carved work in the dining-room, 
ornate in character and executed with wonderful 
skill and spirit, was brought here from Dartmoor 
House, and admirably adapted to its new sur- 
a A call vad low 0 ment = 
joining forms of an older building, an 
contains a XVIth-century plaster ceiling. 
It is known as Queen Elizabeth's room. The 
garden forms an attractive setting to the house, 


more oe the simple lines of kitchen 
th its intersecting yew alleys and gay 
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North Cadbury Church. 

From Hazelgrove a drive of two miles brought 
pooh sts to North Cadbury, whose church, dedi- 
cated to St. Michael, was rebuilt by Elizabeth 
Lady Botreaux about 1415. Here the party were 
met by the Vicar, and an sy paper was 
read upon the history of the fabric. The 
chancel was restored some thirty years ago, 
when a flat stone was discovered on the top of 
the wall plate, with a date, 1417, scratched 
0 it, and underneath it a mason’s chisel. 
The church was formerly collegiate and in 
Dugdale’s Monasticon is a copy of the charter 
granted by Henry V. It is a good specimen of 
the earlier Perpendicular style and consists of a 
tower, nave, chancel, north and south aisle, and 
north and south porches. Tradition says that 
the tower was first built and stood alone for 
some time. This is borne out by the appearance 
which the junction of the side aisles with the 
tower still presents. Both aisles appear to 
have been joined on to the tower ad of later 
construction. There are four clustered columns 
on each side of the nave, and above are clerestory 
windows. 

The wall of the south aisle encloses a portion 
of the string course of the tower above the 
clerestory windows; and in the north aisle 
may be seen one of the tower buttresses with the 
old string course. The roof of the nave, side 
aisles, and chancel is of oak covered with lead, 
and over both nave and chancel it is supported 
by well carved stone brackets.. There is an 
ancient stone font at the west end of the nave. 
The whole building is practically of one date. 
The only fragment of an earlier church consists 
of portions of the piers and capitals of the nave 
arcades. One of the most striking features 
about the church is its excessive symmetry. 
There is even a two-story porch on the north 
side to match that on the south, and the only 
difference in the two elevations are due to the 
tower stair turret on the south side, and a 
vestry on the north. Mason marks abound on 
the outside of the church. It is probable that 
at some period the vestry may have been in use 
as a school, and two black letter alphabets can 
very plainly be deciphered painted upon the 
wall. In the church register is recorded an 
accident which occurred in the XVIth century 
when one of the heaviest bells falling from the 
tower completely ruined a monument standing 
below. The oak seating, which is dated 1538, 
appears to have been partly Dutch and partly 
English, a mixture of Gothic and Renaissance 
detail. Under a yew tree in the vicarage gar- 
den may be seen the fragments of an elaborate 
stone pulpit dating from the XVth century. 


Manor House, Nort) Cadbury. 


The Manor House adjoins the churchyard 
on its eastern side ; a short carriage drive leads 
to the forecourt and north front of the house, 
with its charming variety of outline and col- 
lection of gables, its lichen-covered walls of 
warm-toned masonry and stone-slated roof. 
On the western side is a picturesque addition, 
supported upon a bold arch. The plan is 
distinctly medieval, and whilst its decoration 
clearly belongs to a later date, itis very probable 
that much of the walling is earlier. e north 
side is by far the most attractive, and this was 
originally approached through a square fore- 
court and imposing gate-house. Unfortunately 
this has disappeared, though the inconvenience 
of having to approach the house on foot across 
the forecourt is hardly consistent with the 
greater comfort demanded in the present day. 
The character of the house has suffered much 
from the rebuilding of the south front in the 
early years of the last century. After seeing 
over the Manor House, the party were hospi- 
tably entertained to tea by the Vicar, 18 
produced interesting souvenirs of the church’s 
history. Then, at the sound of the quarter- 
master’s whistle, a start was made at six o’clock 
for the long and hilly drive home to head- 
quarters, passing en route the historic hill of 
Camelot, whose extensive earthworks indicate 
the important part this fortress town played 
in the early history of these parts. 


Tuesday. 


The second day of the excursion was devoted 
to the district south-west of Sherborne, and at 
9.30 train was taken for Crewkerne, when the 
brakes met the party. A drive of several miles 
through lanes and orchards brought the excur- 
“ionists within sight of the town of Beaminster, 
delightfully situated in a valley, its church tower 
rising proudly from amongst the collection of 





stone —_ ee the meats Reig Boson 
lies em among surroundi g 
which a peep may be obtained of the English 
Channel and Lyme Bay. 

Beaminster Town and Church, 

The town suffered great hardships during the 
Civil Wars, when an army under the command 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax “ marched from Dor- 
chester to Beauminster. The train and most 
of the foot quartered on the top of an hill; 
some laid in uminster town, a place of the 

ityfulest spectacle that man could behold, 
heady an house left not consumed by fire,: the 
town being fired by some of the enemy in ‘five 

laces at once when Prince Maurice was there, 

y reason of a falling-out between the French 
and Cornish.” So record the chronicles of the 
day, and we are told that later on the inhabi- 
tants were successful in obtaining an ordinance 
of Parliament for raising 2,000/., with which 
some part of the town was rebuilt It was, how- 
ever, again destroyed by fire in 1684, involving 
very heavy losses. It suffered from fire yet a 
third time in 1781. Then in the course of three 
or four hours all the houses on the west side 
of the street leading from the church to the 
market place were destroyed. These disasters 
no doubt account for the lack of old buildings 
to be met with in a town where one might have 
expected more. 

The church consists of chancel, nave, north 
and south aisles, with another aisle or Lady 
Chapel north of the chancel. The tower is cf 
gocd proportions, rising nearly 100 ft. in 
height, with highly ornamental angle buttresses 
and small crocketted pinnacles rising from their 
several splays; an additional air of elaboration 
is imparted by the miniature pinnacles in 
the upper story rising out cf grotesque corbels, 
and entirely detached from the wall. About 
8 ft. from the ground level the tower is encircled 
by a band cf quatrefoil and tracery. In the 
second story on each face are square-headed 
windows, each cf two lights. The upper story 
has pointed windows, each cf two lights, divided 
by a central pier, at the foot of which is a small 
pinnacle, the shaft all anglewise, rising from 
a corbel placed in the centre of the string which 
marks the stage. On the west front of the 
tower are three niches ; the central figure repre- 
sents the blessed Virgin seated, on the right 
hand the figure of St. James, and on the left St. 
George subduing the dragon. Above these is 
a small square-headed window, walled up, and 
having beneath a small sculpture of the cruci- 
fixion, with the Virgin Mary and St. John; 
higher up are further niches and pinnacles, with 
central groups representing the Resurrection 
and Ascension. On each side are figures in 
the ccstume cf the day, one a Palmer the other 
a Fuller, said to represent two cf the principal 
contributors to the building of the tower. 
The whole structure is of uniform Perpendicular 
character, dating from the latter part of the 
XVth century, excepting a portion which is an 
elongation of the south aisle; the original pur- 
pose of this part is uncertain, but it is known 
as the “ Mort House.” The nave consists of 
five bays; the capitals of the three westernmost 
are of a pleasing type, entwined with a chaplet 
of vine leaves and fruit. The nave has a modern 
roof, but the aisles still retain their original oak 
roofs, the plaster by which the framework 
was hidden having been removed in recent 
years, and the whole restored. These roofs are 
not of a very interesting type, and, from an 
almost entire absence of mouldings, are ex- 
tremely severe and heavy. On the wall of the 
south aisle are two interesting monuments 
of marble, both belonging to the Strede family, 
and dated 1698 and 1746 respectively. A 
small stairway still remains, which formate led 
to the rood-loft, which has, unfortunately, 


been removed. 
Melplash Court. 


The carriages were now taken and a short 
drive brought the party to Melplash Court, a 
typical Jacobean manor-house, with two fine old 
elm avenues leading to what was doubtless 
the forecourt cf the house, which lies in a slight 
hollow, surrounded by its barns, farm buildings, 
and an ancient circular dovecote, with stone 
slated roof and quaint cupola, easily capable 
cf accommedating 250 pigeons. Here the 
party took luncheon under the avenue, and 
afterwards saw the interior of the house. 
The large dining-hall is now used as a 
kitchen, and has an elaborate plaster coat 
of arms. The buttery screen still remains 
intact. The parlour contains a fine chim- 
ney-piece—removed from another part 





f the house—with th SS 
re 0 with the arms cf FE 

France, Scotland, and Ireland, and the Pom 
of “ Jacobus Rex.” Adjoining the house. 
the back is a small building called the 
probably only a domestic one, if ever th 


Parnham House. 

The next place visited was Parnbam House 
where the owner very courteously conducted 
the party over the old Menor House, many years 
ago the seat of “ the right antient and worsbir. 
full familie of Strodes.” Here they flourished in 
knight’s degree,showing considerable astutenes: 
and much betiering their estctes by a carefyi 
selection of the heiresses they took for wives 
We may gather from a minute and curiors, 
worded survey of the estate drawn up by si; 
John Strede in 1628, that the mansion y.. 
rebuilt and enlarged with “ Hambden Ashj;; ° 
by one Robert Strede in the reign of Henry \ |. 
Unfortunately the alterations carried cut 
the early part of the XIXth century rat): 
spoilt the character of the earlier work, |; 
the present owner has done much to keep tle 
original charactercf the building, the treasw::< 
ef which provided much material for stud: 
The hall has a Tudor screen, a fine 
Renaissance fireplace, and many splendid su:ts 
cf armour. A small apartment on the ground 
floor contains a very fine specimen cf a Tudor 
fireplace, with its massive oak cambered team, 
and carved tracery pane!s. 


ouse it 
cha rel, 
US used, 


Crewkerne Church. 

The party then had a long diive cf some eigit 
miles northward tothe town of Crewkerne, with i:. 
church ona slight rise. Crewkerne Church is ore 
of the great cross churches cf the country. Tle 
west front has a fine late-decorated doorway, 
with niches on either side surmounted by busi: 
The gable of the nave is flanked with octagona! 
turrets embattled with vestiges of small pin. 
nacles. As in so many churches in the courty, 
the nave is of better work than the chanc), 
it is also very much loftier. On the south sive 
is a very large porch, something similar to the 
south transept. A curious change was made 
when the porch had been converted into a 
transept, and the transept into a sort of porch. 
The windows in the nave are very wide, ‘0 
that there are only three bays where there would. 
have been probably more in a nave of thet 
length. The extreme flatness of the tranceps 
windows is remarkable. The north transe;' 
_is the most elaborate part of the church. Theie 
are indications of a vestry below the cast 
window, but this building has been cestroyec, 
the doorways alone remaining. At the sout!.- 
east corner of the church, which former'y 
contained the figure of the patron saint, an 
indications still remain of an iron grille which 
protected the statue. The church contairs 
examples of three distinct periods of Perpe- 
dicular work. To the earliest period belonged 
the whole of the chancel and much of tle 
southern transept, the second period the whe 
of the nave, aisles, porch, and tower, toget«r 
with some alterations to the south transep'. 
the works probebly extending over & col: 
siderable period (uring the reigns of Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII. The third period 
shown in the north transept, together with a 
series of chapels between it and the chancel, 
In the porch is a fan vault and stoup ane 
outside on the parapet a very interesting 
series of gargoyles. ose over and aroun’ 
the porch welcome the people with a hynin 
of praise, with medieval harps, lyres, _ 
borines, and bagpipes. The tower has sever! 
curious features; the lower part was probably 
early work, though now completely cased . 
Perpendicular masonry ; at three of the corner 
the buttresses stand within the church. Aree 
ting on the churchyard is the old —— 
school founded by John de Combe ge 
it forms a very interesting feature, and in the 
market square is an_ interesting medieva 
house of the XIVth or XVth century. al 
kerne was the last item on the programme ved 
the day, and the short space of time left 
party admitted of only the most seed 
examination. Train was then taken to 5" 
borne. The day had been of great inter’ 
and though overcast the rain did not interrup 


Clifton Maybank Manor. 
Wednesday.—The climatic conditions for ‘a 
third day’s work of the tour were ae me . 
agreeable, and in consequence @ ¢ = 
be cade te an aaa and instead of dn 





ing to Clifton Maybank as had been original’ 
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intended, the breaks were sent on ahead, 
eit the party followed to Yeovil Junction 
Station by train. Clifton Maybank was prob- 
ably built by Sir John Horsey, whose 
name and family arms, with the date 1586, 
are in one of the Hall windows. A great part 
of the former noble mansion has been pulled 
down, but enough is still standing to show 
that it was once quite an Im t mansion, 
The remaining wing was built by the Horsey 
family early in the reign of oe Vil. This 
family inherited it from the Mau ; after 
some years the property paased to the Harveys. 
A manuscript account, dated 1648, gives the 
following quaint description of the house and 
its eavirons :—“ The capital messuage consists 
of a faire yellowe freestone buildinge, partly 
two and partly three stories. - In the 
front of the house @ square green court and a 
curious gatehouse with lodgings in it standinge 
with the front of the house tothe south, . . . 
Without the gatehouse paled in a large square 
greene, in which standeth a faire chappell ; 
of the south-east side of the greene court, 
towards the river, a large garden, Of the 
south-west side of the greene court is a large 
bowling greene, with fower mounted walks 
about it, all walled about with a batteled wall, 
and sett with all sorts of fruit; and out of it 
into the fieldes there are large walks under 
many call elmes orderly planted.” According 
to Hutehins, the gateway leading into the court 
is ascribed to Inigo Jones, and was erected xf 
Sir Ralph Horsey in the reign of James IL. 
It was taken down in 1800 and transferred to 
Hinton St. George, by Lord Paulet. The front 
of the building was purchased by Mr. Phe‘ips, 
and erected against the west front of Montacute 
House, where it now remains. In the western 
gable of the now remaining wing is a fine oriel 
window, on which are carved the three horses’ 
heads of the Horsey family and two roses. The 
terrace surrounding the bowling green and 
garden may still be traced. 


Brympton Church and Manor House. 


From Clifton Maybank a drive of about four 
miles took the party to the green-turfed fore- 
court of Brympton Manor House, with its nicely- 
proportioned stone balustrade wall and gate 
piers. The Mansion and Church of Brympton 
form quite a striking architectured group. A 
large and stately mansion, a house of humbler 
pretensions, and the parish church all lie close 
together, and all are worthy of attentive study. 
The church is small, and originally was of the 
Decorated style, without aisles or tower. The 
south transept has a beautiful metrical 
window to the south and a foliated arch con- 
necting it with the nave; the south door is 
‘oliated. But one Sydenham, a pious benefactor 
in the reign of Henry VIL. founded a chantry 
‘or three priests. He built for their dwelling-place 
the house which still remains, on the north side 
of the churchyard, and at the same time modi- 
fied the church to adapt it to his purpose. He 
made an eastern addition to the north transept, 
and altered the appearance of the gable so as to 
give it the external appearance of an aisle, 
whilst internally there are two chapels. The 
rood-sereen is of stone, quite an uncommon 
feature in a parish church, and in all pobability 
dates from the XIVth century. There is a 
quaint bell-cot, with quite a distinctive charm 
of its own. on the western gable, and the grave- 
y - contains several well-desi tombstones. 
ro" so-called chantry house, now used as a tool- 
~ €c, Is on the tight-hand side of the entrance 
courtyard. It is an oblong perpendicular build- 
ne of two stages, with an interesting and 
ppc octagonal turret giving access to 

* upper chamber, which is very large, with a 
Spiele roof and some fine plaster ceilings 
wh erdate. On the south side of the larger 
“a 's @ small doorway, which was the 
the a ‘o the garderobe. Taken as a whole, 
menteg Presents the common type of a 
the XVth od the XIVth or beginning of 


Flag the larger mansion had been built by 
- Ae y enhams, this old manor house appears 
mh fallen into neglect, but early in the 
man Century it became to make 
es again a8 & place of residence. This may 
wei vo on account of the alterations then 
— m - to the larger mansion. The north- 
anu ton of the house retains its early 
turrets, chu there is a fine display of oriels 
ional chimneys, and open battlements. The 
Ms rhe {containing the hall has been altered 
Phe times, but it retains its original 
mt and a.curious kind of oriel, The south 


front of the house retains its original walls, but 
early in the XVIIth century, when the house 
was brought “ up to date,” a classic front was 
added and the house was generally recon- 
structed. Horace Walpole is responsible for 
the tradition that Inigo Jones was employed on 
this work, but it was actually carried out by his 
nephew John Webb. The mullions and tran- 
somes employed in the pedimented classic 
windows are very unusual at this period, when 
the Classic styles were fully launched on this 
country ; the refinement of detail which Jones 
shows at Wilton House and Coleshill, both 
antezior to Brympton, are certainly lacking, and 
the whole work much more suggests the hand of 
Webb than of Inigo Jones. 

On the garden, or south front of the house, is 
a broad terrace belonging to the early part of 
the XVIIIth century. It has a broad central 
flight of steps, and at either end two smaller 
flights arranged at right angles. The piers 
support urns of different designs, with the 
exception of one which carries a sundial with 
gnomons on the sides of asquare die. The porch 
of the house has a date 1722, when it is supposed 
to have been brought from Clifton Maybank, 
when that house was destroyed. The rooms 
are large and lofty, and contain some good 
tapestry 8nd excellent portraits by Lely. Sir 
S. Ponsonby Fane very kindly entertained the 
party to luncheon, and in the afternoon they 
drove to Newton Surmaville, an Elizabethan 
building and seat of the old family of Harbin.* 
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TRAMWAYS AND LIGHT RAILWAYS ON 
PUBLIC ROADS. 

Tue following is a copy of the letter which has 
been received by Mr. W. Rees Jeffreys, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Roads Improvement 
Association, Down-street, Piccadilly, W., from 
the Board of Trade with reference to the 
matters connected with tramways and light 
railways on public roads, and bridges over 
railways and canals, which formed the subject 
of the representations made by the deputation 
from the Association to the Board on July 18 :— 

“T am directed by the Board of Trade to 
refer to the deputation received by Sir H. 
Jekyll on the 18th instant from the Council of 
the Roads Improvement Association, on the 
subject of tramways and light railways on 
public roads. 

“The Board have carefully considered the 
representations then put forward with regard 
to the questions of centre poles, width of roads, 
and bridges over railways and canals, and I am 
to reply as follows :— 

(1) Centre Poles.—The Board do pot see 
their way to recommend total prohibition of the 
use of centre poles, as there might be cases 
of exceedingly wide roads where such poles 
might be the best arrangement or other cases 
where, for some reason, centre poles might be 
necessary. 

“The Board feel, however, the force of the 
objections stated by the deputation, and will 
be prepared to enact in Tramway and Light 
Railway Orders that centre poles shall not be 
used without the express consent of the Board 
of Trade. They will also communicate with the 
Parliamentary authorities concerned in 
private bill legislation as to the desirability of 
such a provision. In this way promoters will 
be required to justify the use of such poles in 
each case as it arises. 

““(2) Width of Roads.—The Board do not 
consider that it would be advisable to fix a 
statutory limit that might have the effect of 

ohibiting by severence urgently needed lines. 
ce dealing with applications for tramway and 
light railway powers, the Board always keep in 
view the 9 ft. 6 in. space referred to in Section 9 
of the Tramways Act 1870 (a limit which would 
appear to be reasonable), and make provision to 
secure it wherever practicable. The representa- 
tions made by the deputation on this point will, 
however, be borne in mind. 

(3) Road Bridges over Railways and Canals. 
—-Most of what was urged by the deputation 
with regard to this matter would appear to be 
for the consideration of the Local Government 
Board and not of the Board of Trade, this 
department being only empowered to deal with 
appeals from owners of road locomotives who 
may feel aggrieved by restrictions placed on the 
use of bridges over railways by such locomotives, 
either by notice under the Locomotives Act 
1861 or by by-law under the Locomotives Act 
1878. With regard however to the request for 








* To be concluded in our next. 


legislation to enable a county council to require 
oddiaek ulna — to maintain it at its 
o 8 , 1 am to point out that section 
65 of the Railways Clauses Consolidation Act 
spe yee 5 & procedure under which either 
a authority or any two householders in 
the locality interested may take steps to compel 
a railway company to repair their bridges.” 
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BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOUTA- 
TION CONGRESS AT BATH. 

Tue sixty-first Annual Congress of the Associa- 
tion was held at Bath, from the 8th to the 13th 
insts., that city not having previously been 
visited since 1856, when the meeting was held 
jointly at Bridgewater, the Congress removing 
to Bath for the latter part of the week's pro- 
ceedings. 

The Congress was opened on Monday, the 
8th, at 3 o'clock p.m., at the Guildhall, where 
the members were heartily welcomed by the 
Mayor, Alderman Major ©. H. Simpson, J.P., 
M.C., and the members of the Local Executive 
Committee. After the President of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. R. E. Leader, B.A., had duly acknow- 
ledged the cordial reception extended to the 
members of the Congress by the Mayor and 
Corporation and the Local Committee, the 

rty proceeded, under the guidance cf the 
Mayor, to view the Guildhall and Municipal 


buildings. 
Bath Abbey Church. 

The Abbey Church was next visited, where 
the members were met by the Rev. H. L. 
Maynard, in the absence of the Rector, the 
Rev. Prebendary Boyd, who gave some descrip- 
tions of the building and related its history. 
The bases and portions of the columns of the 
Norman church, which are carefully preserved 
beneath the flooring of the present church, were 
examined with great interest ; they, together 
with others just outside the east wall of the 
church, appear to belong to the edifice erected 
by Bishop Robert about 1160, the successor of 
John de Villula, who purchased the city of 
Henry I. for five hundred pounds of silver, 
together with the Abbey, and rebuilt the latter 
from the foundations. The Norman church 
must have been of grand proportions, if, as is 
said, the present church occupies the site of the 
Norman nave only. The existing building was 
commenced in 1500 by Bishop Oliver King, 
and is one of the latest examples of Perpendicu- 
lar work in the country. Although there are, here 
and there, features of beauty, the general effect 
is that of coarseness and lack of refinement, 
due mainly to the largeness of the mouldings 
and want of delicacy in the details. The 
curious carvings on the west front, of angels 
ascending and descending ladders, representative 
of the vision of the Holy Trinity, which Bishop 
Oliver King saw in a dream one night in 1499, 
attracted much attention ; the figures, however, 
although well executed are now much defaced. 


President's Address. 

Under the guidance of the Rev. C. W. Shickle, 
M.A., and Mr. Sturge Cotterell, the local hon. 
secretaries, visits were made to the hot mineral 
baths, the museum, and the Royal Literary 
Institute, and to some of the historical houses in 
the near neighbourhood. The party then re- 
turned to the Empire Hotel for dinner, and, at 
8.30 p.m., attended a conversazione given by 
the Mayor at the Pump Room and Roman 
Promenade. During the evening the Mayor 
expressed the great pleasure it had given him to 
receive the members of the Association, and then 
ealled upon the President to deliver the inau- 
gural address. After dealing with the subject 
of archeology generally, and contrasting the 
apathy and indifference displayed in the past 
towards the preservation of national monu- 
ments and objects of antiquity, with the attitude 
towards such matters at the present day, Mr. 
Leader went on tosay—*“ Much irreparable mis- 
chief had been perpetrated in the last sixty 
years, much grievous vandalism had been 
rampant ; but infinitely more would have had 
to be regretted but for the influence exerted by 
the British Archwological and kindred associa- 
tions.” “ Archwological enthusiasm had been 
spread abroad and new investigators had been 
brought into the field. Antiquarian research 
was no longer the possession of the few. It 
was widespread. It had its schools, and its 
chairs, and its endowments at the universities. 
One even heard of some re at a 
being taught in our elementary schools. ere 
was Fi reason to hope that before long the 





University of London would grant a degree in 
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archeology.” Referring to the visit that after- 
noon to the Abbey church, the i 

“He was sorry to think that even in Bath 
cultured, refined, educated Bath—it had been 
possible to mutilate the piers of the Abbey 
church in order to put in iron supports for an 


If such an eyesore could be found in Bath, how 
could they wonder at outrages being perpetrated 
elsewhere ? The Association was successful 
in Sheffield last year in saving an ancient monu- 
ment from possible destruction, and it would be 
very gratifying indeed to members of the Associa- 
tion if any words from the Presidential chair 
should help to remove from the Abbey the 
disfigurement he had mentioned.” “ Bath had 
been —— and was still exceptional, not 
only for the antiquities it possessed, but for the 
men who had devoted a large part of their lives 
to the study and elucidation of its antiquities. 
They had almost a literature of their own 
relating to Bath archeology. In the Transactions 
of archeological and other societies were 
numerous papers and articles relating to the 
city and its neighbourhood, contributed by 
learned antiquaries, while scattered throughout 
English literature, in memoirs, gossiping diaries, 
and romances, in reminiscences and novels are 
pictures of the social and fashionable life of 
which the city was the centre. The pages of 
their own Journal were enriched by those 
papers contributed by Bath’s learned antiquaries 
when the Association met here nearly fifty years 
ago. The only justification for his attempting 
to add a few crumbs to the rich repast was 
that some records which segues came into 
his hands had never been published, and 
though they told the students of Bath life 
nothing new, they were not perhaps without 
their value in helping them to realise the doings 
in the city of Bath at the time when Beau Nash 
had made himself the controller of its destinies, 
and was, he supposed, at the height of his 
—_ The housekeepers’ accounts of the 
owards of Worksop Manor contained pay- 
ments made in connexion with visits to Bath 
by Lady Mary Howard in 1732 or 1733. They 
showed what a costly and elaborate pilgrimage 
was involved when a noble family journeyed to 
take the waters in the fashionable city. Before 
starting, large provisions of gay garments had 
to be made—French gowns, lace, and the rest. 
Remembering the greater value of money at the 
period, very considerable expenditure was 
implied in such items as 91/. 2s. 9d. for ‘ linnen, 
lace, etc.,’ 42/. 10s. for lace for Lady Fanny 
Shirley, and 15/. for ‘linnen for Mr. South- 
cote. There was paid 4/. 12s. 9d. for habit- 
making and trimmings. There were twelve 
horses on the road costing 6. 7s. 10d. Eating 
on the road cost 15. 9s. 8d. Servants’ drink 
on the road I/. 8s. Arrived at the destination 
the expenditure was on the scale of a 
large establishment.” Mr. Leader _re- 
marked that there was a certain undesigned 
appropriateness in Bath being chosen 
for this year’s Congress in succession to 
their visit to Sheffield last year. Utterly 
dissimilar as were the two cities in the part 
they played in the nation’s life, there were 
certain points of contact between them of no 
little interest. The first book of importance 
printed in Sheffield was a substantial quarto 
on the nature of the mineral waters, written 
by a Sheffield physician, Dr. Thomas Short. 
The two cities had also a joint share in the 
careers of two remarkable men, John Arthur 
Roebuck and the Rev. James Hunter. Sheffield 
gave Mr. Hunter to Bath, and Bath gave Mr. 
Roebuck to Sheffield. Both came of Sheffield 
families, both married Bath ladies, and Mr. 
Roebuck, while paternally descended from 
Sheffield, was on his mother’s side the great 
grandson of @ man famous in the musical 
annals of Bath—Dr. Linley, one of whose 
beautiful daughters married Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. In concluding his address, the 
President commended the action of the Corpora- 
tion for its care in indicating by memorial 
tablets the residences of celebrated men and 
women of the past; he also expressed his 
appreciation of the value of the very carefully 
prepared historic map of Bath, by Mr. Sturge 
Cotterell. The company then descended to 
the Roman baths, which were illuminated by 
electricity, where Mr. Alderman Moore gave 
an interesting description of their discovery. 

Great Chal field Church and Manor House. 

A large party set out in carriages on 
Tuesday for Great Chalfield, Bradford-on- 
Avon, Farleigh Hungerford Castle, and Hinton 
Charterhouse. South Wraxhall Manor House, 





century, by Thomas ponell, who obtained 
‘ios sae by marriage into the Percy family. 


being covered with yellow wash and the arches 
oak grained. The Manor House is of the 
XVth century, and immediately adjoins the 
little church, and constitutes, with the barns 
and farm buildings, of the time of Elizabeth, 
a most picturesque group of buildings, all 
surrounded by a water moat. In the Civil 
wars the house was occupied by troops. 
Leaving Chalfield, the drive was resumed to 
Bradford-on-Avon, ee 
Parish Church was visited, the part ing 
received by the Vicar, the Rev. 8. G. Collison: 
M.A., who gave a description of the edifice, 
which is of a very interesting character. It 
is dedicated to the Holy Trinity, and dates 
from about 1100. Thee 1 was le ned 
in the XIVth century; it was originally only 
two-thirds of its present length. The tower 
at the west end is of late XVth century date, 
and has a groined and vaulted lower story. 
There are several interesting memorials in the 
church. On the south side of the chancel is a 
mutilated effigy of a cross-legged knight under 
a canopy, to a member of the Hall family, and 
on the north side a recessed tomb and effigy 
of a female wearing a wimple, considered to 
be Agnes Hall, who died in 1270. There are 
traces of a rood-screen, and there is a large and 
long hagioscope on the north side. There 
is also a brass to one Thomas Horton, who 
was a clothier in Bradford, and is thought to 
have built the tower. 


The Saxon Church of Bradford-on- Avon. 


The Saxon Church, dedicated to St. 
Lawrence, founded by St. Aldhelm, Abbot 
of Malmesbury and the first Bishop of 
Sherborne, in 705-709, was next visited, 
and was described by Mr. Chas. S. Adye. 
This very remarkable building has now 
been completely cleared of all the encum- 
brances which existed when the late Canon 
Jones first discovered its sacred character, and 
we now behold an almost unaltered Saxon 
church of the early VIIIth century. The 
chance] step is still sm situ, the arch itself of 
very narrow proportions, and over it are carved 
two large figures of angels, each wearing flowing 
robes and a nimbus, and probably at one time 
there was a crucifix between them. The 
exterior presents a remarkable appearance, the 
walls being arcaded and panelled, with arches 
ig on pilasters, with heads and bases 
of like character. From the Saxon church 
the party, under the guidance of Dr. Beddoe, 
proceeded to view the exterior of the old Hall, 
which is a very fine example of domestic archi- 
tecture of the early XVIIth century. It was 
built by one of the Halls, who were wealthy 
clothiers in Bradford. This was the house, 
an exact reproduction of which was erected 
as the Royal Pavilion at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1900, as a typical example of an old English 
Manor House. The Tithe Barn, erected about 
the end of the XTVth century as a Tithe Barn 
for the Abbess of Shaftesbury, and the old 
Bridge were inspected, and the party resumed 
the carriages to Farleigh Hungerford Castle. 


Farleigh Hungerford Castle. 

Here, in the outer court, Mr. Patrick, hon. sec., 
read some notes on the history of the Castle, 
and pointed out the chief remaining features. 
In its original form the Castle comprised two 
courts, north and south, surrounded by a lofty 
enceinte wall. On the south and west sides 
there was a moat; the other sides were - 
tected by the steepness of the ground. The 
principal entrance was on the south-east side, 
where the remains of the gateway still exist, 
over the arch of which is the sickle, the crest of 
the Hungerfords, and higher up a shield of 
arms, with the initials E. H. In the outer 
or lower court are the remains of the guard- 
room, stables, ete. The chapel, which is the 
most interesting part of the Castle, is also 
situated in the outer court, on the right of the 
entrance gateway. It is well preserved, and 








nN enconitreesen 
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consists of a nave and chantry cha 
south side. ‘The chapel is tow rocg omy 
repository of local anti ities, and contains 
a 4g quantity of stldlers armour of the 
XVith and th centuries, banners, bridle. 
bits, stirrups, old keys, and some carved oak 
furniture. The walls of the eastern end retain 
some curious stencilled decoration, and a figure 
of a knight kneeling; while on one side of the 
altar is a delineation of St. George and the 
n. There are several interesting monn, 
ments in the side or chantry chapel, with 
recumbent effigies, to various members of the 
Hungerford family, and in the vault beneath 
lie some six or seven corpses wrapped in lead: 
the outer wooden coffins have long since perished. 
At Hinton Charterhouse, the next halting 
a, Mr. E. T. D. Foxcroft met the party, and 
ibed the remains of the Carthusian Priory, 
one of the earliest of this order in England. 
Its probable date is considered to be 1232, as it is 
related that the foundress, the Lady Ela, 
Countess of Salisbury, founded it and the 
Abbey of Lacock both on the same day. From 
Hinton Charterhouse the party returned to 
Bath, which was reached about 6.30. The 
evening meeting was held in the drawing. 
room of the hotel at 8.30, and two papers 


were read. 
Bath Stone. 


The first was on “Bath Stone,” by 
Mr. T. Sturge Cotterell, one of the loca! 
hon. secs. He said the Bath stone of 
which he was about to treat is quarried on 
the uplands south of Bath and north-west 
of Wilts, the quarries having been sunk on 
a vast oolite which American and Continental 
geologists call “jurassic” formation. From 
the time of the Romans down to the present 
day, thousands of tons have been extracted 
yearly from this bed, and the day is still far 
distant when it will be exhausted. The massive 
structures at and around the hot mineral 
springs, erected by the Romans two thousand 
years , are still in a state of preservation, 
which testifies to their wisdom in the choice 
of the stone and to its excellence. It was 

uarried to the south of the city adjoining 
the “* Fosseway,” near to what is now Bloomfield 
Crescent. The votive altars in the museum 
at Bath are made of stone from the quarries 
on the “ Fosseway,” and were probably erected 
in the IInd century. There were many Roman 
walls within the city boundary in which large 
blocks of the oolite stone could be found. 
Under the United Hospital a Roman wall 
exists in which there are several blocks, and 
on one may be seen the earliest mason’s mark 
in Bath—viz., the letter “T.” Ralph Allen 
and John Wood are the two most successful and 
conspicuous pioneers in the great industry o! 
extracting splendid building stone from the vast 
oolitic deposit. Ralph Allen came to Bath 
in 1715. Four years afterwards he established 
the system of bye and cross posts, which is the 
foundation of our present postal system. 
He was a shrewd and thorough business man, 
and, foreseeing the enormous possibilities 
when a supply of valuable building stone was 
developed, decided to reopen the quarries on 
Coombe Down, and, subsequently, to develop 
the deposits on Hampton Down. He was ably 
seconded by John Wood, the architect, gore 
genius is seen in the streets, squares, a 
crescents of the city. It was chiefly due to him 
that the efforts of Beau Nash to make the «ity 
a resort for pleasure seekers as well as invalids 
were crowned with a success unique in the 
history of the city. In the neighbourhood of 
Box Hill, both below and above the famous 
tunnel constructed by Brunel, oolite bas _ 
extracted in large quantities as far back & 
Saxon times. “ Hazelbury Quarre,” or a 
has been identified as the place whence te 
stone was taken for building the Abbey ° 
Malmesbury 1,100 years ago, and it is interesting 
to note that the stone for its restoration to-“a) 
is being quarried from the same place. 


Eighteenth Century Architecture of Bath. ~~ 


Mr. Mowbray Green, A.R.1.B.A., a 
a very interesting paper on “The X “ 
Century Architecture of Bath,” which = 
made more interesting to the amet . 
many admirable views exhibited by limeiz® 
Mr. Green prefaced ‘his paper by exhibiting 
and explaining a map of the city % t at 
at the close of the XVITIth century, e aa 
only measured about 1,200 ft. by 1,150 ft. 
was surrounded by walls, of which there i 
traces remaining in the Upper Borough od 
In 1702 and 1703 Queen Anne and ef 
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Prince of Denmark, visited Bath, 
oid bgp became more widely known. 
uses at that period were 
bey hve windows with bolection or yen 
mouldings pent ene, Of such = > 
Sara W. D.” and the date 1713 upon it. 
The old mullioned windows were then gi 
to the new large sash windows, In 171 
on the site of the new bowli a row 
of houses was and call -street. 
That was one of the most aig e.g parts of 
Bath now remaining. John W was born 
in 1704, and in 1725 became interested in 
Bath, His first scheme was the building of a 
court of houses for James Duke of Chandos. 
In 1727 he left London for Bath, where. his 
workmen were busy, and in that year Chapel- 
court was begun. On the west side was the 
house in which Horace Walpole lived in 1765, 
and the wing to the east was St. John’s Hospital, 
designed by Wood in 1728. cag ge was 
begun in 1728 on the eastern side. whole 
was finished in seven years. 
Concluding his paper, Mr. Green said that 
generally speaking the style of the XVIIIth 
century in Bath might be divided into three 
groups—that of the first twenty-five years 
when the houses had gabled roofs, and facades 
with large sash windows surrounded by bolec- 
tion mouldings, and the interiors were panelled 
and the rooms small and comfortable ; the next 
fifty years when the work was modelled on 
the classical Palladian manner with rusticated 
basements, two storied orders, a cornice and 
parapets with Mansard or curb roofs, while the 
interior became spacious and dignified, and 
plaster work was brought into general use; and 
the last twenty-five years, when the free manner 
of Robert Adam came into vogue and the 
strong methods of the earlier times gave way 
to detailed and abundant decoration. 


Wednesday, Auquat 10. 


The members of the Congress left the hotel 
in carriages about ten o’clock for Box, Corsham, 
Lacock, and Castle Combe. A brief halt was 
made at Box to view the church, which is 
early English, with features in the Decorated 
and Perpendicular styles, and a good perpen- 
dicular tower and spire at the intersection of 
nave and chancel. Leaving Box, Corsham 
was soon reached, passing on the way “‘ Hazel. 
bury Quarre,” mentioned in Mr. Cotterell’s paper, 
and the village of Pickwick—the name of 
Pickwick is not an uncommon one in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bath, 


Corsham Church. 


= at Corsham the party was met 
a. ie parish church by the Rev. E. A. 8. 
ll, MA. who gave a brief description 
and then invited Mr. Patrick, hon. sec. 
. read some notes which Mr. C. H. Talbot 
had sent him upon the church descriptive 
or its appearance before the restoration in 
1878. The nave arcade is Norman, and bears 
evidence of having been lengthened by one 
bay in the Norman period. The church had 
4 central tower, removed at the restoration 
wien @ new one was erected with a spire at 
te South side. The Tropenell Chapel on the 
horta side of the chancel is of the XVth century, 
and has a very fine stone screen with fan 
Vaulting under the loft; the cresting is modern 
beg oe of good character in the south 
— o chapel contains a very fine table 
mm» with recumbent effigies of Thomas Tro- 
penell and his wife Agnes, the builders of 
reat Chalfield Manor House. He is said t 
ave deceased in 1490, There is also a noel 
rine tomb to another member of the same 
perl in the north east angle. The chancel 
ts No feature earlier than the XVth 
rigs zh some parts of the w 
rt the south side of the daca an 
cman chapel of the XVth century. It 
arches 1's “ith the chancel by two panelled 
the ‘tates the east window and 
poiniry- ost window on the south side 
pert, bon ~ been blocked up, in the lower 
thideen a they were so built, there being an 
. 1 Vestry inside lit by two small wi 


U8 18 said to have been the * Consisto ” 
$ 
led a 


At first sight 


and ag Corsham 
Peculiar, the vieer hoviee nat what is cal 


the records oo, ving had probete cf wills, 
“onnected therewith 
ypu us room only aie te cee 
Test of the L ere 18 a loft over it open to th 
stair Thi. Apel and reached by a - t . 
+) cS loft was, tide y fae emporary 
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Lacock Abbey, etc. 


Leaving Corsham the drive was con- 
tinued to Lacock, where, at the church, 
the party was met by Mr. C. H. Talbot, 
M.A, who gave a description cf the building, 
which is of the XIVth and XVth contestant 
a beautiful Lady Chapel, having vaulting and 

ts of the date of about 1460. After 
uncheon at the Red Lion, the members pro- 
ceeded to Lacock Abbey, where they were 
received by Mr. and Miss Talbot, who conducted 
them round the buildings of the monastery. 
Mr. Talbot described the buildings, which con- 
stitute the most perfect and unique example 
of a XITith-century monastic house remeining 
in England. The monastery was founded, as 
was remarked viously when speaking of 
Hinton Charterhouse, by Ela, Countess of 
Salisbury, on April 16, 1232, when Ela was 
in the forty-fifth year of her age, and the 
seventh of her widowhood. She founded the 
two monasteries in one day: Leccck, for 
canonesses of the Austin rule in the morning, 
and the Priory of Hinton in the afternoon, 
for Carthusians. The foundation of both 
monasteries, however, by charter had taken 
place some time previously. Eight years after 
the foundation the Countess took the veil and 
became abbess of her own establishment, which 
she ruled for some twenty years, when she 
retired, appointing Beatrice of Kent abbess 
in her stead on December 31, 1256. Five 
years later she died, aged seventy-four, and 
was buried in the choir cf the church. At the 
dissolution the Abbey church was destroyed, 
but the cloisters, of the time cf Henry VL, 
together with the refectory, chapter-house, 
sacristy, and other of the monastic buildings 
remain, and form a most valuable and interesting 
example cf a conventual establishment. Leav- 
ing the monastic buildings, the y, led by 
Mr. Talbot, proceeded through the gardens to 
see the “ Nuns’ Cauldron,” which is now raised 
on a pedestal. It holds about sixty-seven 
gallons, and bears an inscription on the outside 
as follows :—“ I was molten or made by Peter 
Waghevens, of Mechlin, in the year cf our 
Lord 1500. Praise to God and glory to Christ.” 
Passing into the mansion house, the alterations 
made in the Abbey buildings to fit them for 
private residence by Sir W. Sharington were 
pcinted out by Mr. Telbot. In a long stcne 
gallery, part of Sir W. Sharington’s work of 
adaptation, there is a very fine Renaissance 
chimney-piece, and here are preserved many 
priceless works of art. At the south-east 
corner of the house is an octagonal tower, 
also Sir W. Sharington’s work, which contains 
three rooms, one over the other. The lower 
two have vaulted cei ings, that on the first floor, 
known as the Muniment Room, having a con- 
structional fan vault but nofan tracery. It was 
originally intended to be painted, but this 
was never executed. In this room and the one 
over it are two remarkable tables cf stone 
richly carved in the best early Renaissance style. 
The visitors were shown by Mr. Talbot,in the 
Library the Great Charter <f the Abbey granted 
by Henry IIL in 1225,fonce belonging to Ela, the 
foundress. Owing to the interest cf the visit 
to Lacock, and time having slipped away, it 
was decided to abandon the proposed visit to 
Castlecombe and drive direct to Bath, which 
was reached about 6.45. At the evening meet- 
ing a paper was read by the Rev. Dr. Astley, in 
the absence cf the author, Mr. Giberne Sieve- 
king, upon “ The Rise of the Woollen Industry.” 
West of England Rood-Screens. 
A paper was also read on “ West cf England 
Reod-Sereens,” illustrated by lantern views, 
by Mr. F. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A. Mr. Bond 
explained that the English Church from the 
earliest times had scrupulously preserved tke 
division between nave and chancel. In the 
West of England, however, they found no true 
sereen-work until the XIVth century, and of 
that period there was but very little extant. The 
reason was that in the XVth century so many 
churches were rebuilt, when almest all the old 
sereen-work was swept away to make rom for 
the work of the latter date. Amongst the many 
beautiful screens shown was that at Nunney 
Church, near Frome. 4 few years ago the 
Somerset Archeological Society visited the 
church, but found the screen had been removed. 
It was found in a furniture dealer's shop await- 
ing sale, but, a strong protest by the Society 
resulted in its restitution to the church. Most 
cf the screens in this part cf the country are of 
wood, very few being of stone. Some eighty 
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or ninety views illustrated the paper. 


Rector, the Rev. W. T. 
received the members, and his sor, the Rev. 


history for the great battle fought there 
577, by Ceawlin and Cuthnine, in which they 
completely defeated the Britons and 
Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath. 
is dedicated to St. Peter, and was erected in the 
XIlith century, but was laraly added to 
during the XIVth century. 
chapel was added for a Guild, founded in 1520 by 


Bitton Church. 
Thureday.— Rain set in in the early morning 


and was falling fast when the members cf the 


set out, about 10 o'clock, in closed car- 


riages for Bitton, Syston, Pucklechurch, and 


m. Fortunately on reaching Bitton about 


11 o'clock the weather cleared, and the afterpart 
of the day was very pleasant. At Bitton the 
Rev. Canon E. T. Ellacombe, M.A., received 
the party, and gave an interesting account cf the 
church and the Manor. At the pericd of the 
survey in 1086 the Manor belonged to a Saxon 
Thane named Duns, who, previously to the 
Conquest, held this and other manors in Stoke, 
Rockhampton, and Brimsfield. 
ever, obliged to give them up to William. The 
church cf Bitton held one hide cf land in the 
parish and a prebendal stall in Selisbury 
Cathedral. The church, dedicated to St. Mary, 
consists cf a nave, chancel, and western tower, 
with porch and north aisle. 
be some remains cf a pre-conquest church built 
into the north wall nearthe eastcnd. The naveis 
very long and of early XLith century date, with 
north and south decors of the same pericd. 
The chancel and west tower are cf the X1Vth 
century, 1370 to 1380. The Pope granted 
thirty days’ indulgence to every one subscribing 
towards the building cf the tower. 
north side is a chantry dedicated to St.Catherine, 
the consecration deed of which is dated 1299. 
Over the chancel arch on the east side are indi- 
cations of an early rcod. There are some good 
monuments. 


He was, how- 


There appear to 


On the 


Churches of Syston and Pucklechurch. 
A drive of about three-quarters of an hour 


brought the party to Syston, where the 
church, dedicated to St. Anne, was visited. 


is a smal] church with a Norman nave, an 


early English chancel and a western tower. 
The south doorway is particularly interesting 
and is richly carved. It is of the XIIth century, 
having a tympanum on which there is carved 
the tree of life, with mouldings cf the cable, 
zigzag, and circle patterns. The capitals cf the 
shafts have fluted ornament. 
transition Norman design, bearing figures cf 
Apostles, alternately with scroll-work, beneath 
semi-circular arches and richly-ornamentedc, 


A leaden font of 


a feature of great interest. Syston Comt 


was next visited, by the kind permission of tle 
owner, Mr. J. E. Rawlings. It is a Tudor 
House, said to have been built by a member of 
the Dennis family. It closely adjoins t! e church. 

The drive was then resumed to Puckle- 
church for luncheon, after which the Parish 
Church was 
Gillum, 
building. 
notes on the architecture and monuments. 
Professor J. P. Hamelins, who attended the 
Congress as a dele; ate of the Société D’ Archéo- 
loge de 
comparisons between the flowing lines of the 
late decorated tracery of the windows and 
tombs in the north aisle, and the flamboyant 
style of the continent, and considered that 
French influence was exhibited in these beauti- 


inspected. The Rev. 8. G. 
M.A., gave a description of the 
Mr. Patrick, hon. <ec., also read some 


Bruxelks, drew some interesting 


monuments. 
Dyrham Church and House. 


From Pucklechurch the drive was continued 


Dyrham, where, at the church, the 
Biathwayt, M.A., 


W. E. Blathwayt, read a short paper on its 
history. Dyrham is celebrated in English 
there in 


captured 


The church 


Later a chantry 


filliam Dennis and his wife Anne. There 


is a life-size splendid brass on the floor of the 
chapel to the memory of Sir Morys Russell 
and his wife Isabel ; it is a well-known example. 
The pulpit is a good example of Jacobean 
work, and has an elaborate sounding-board. 
From the church the party proceeded to 


ham Park, the mansion closely adjoining 


the church. The house is of two dates, 
Tudor and late XVIth century. 
home of the Dennises, but was much enlarged 
by William Blathwayt, who was Secretary of 
State to William III. It was completed in 
1608. The house contains a fine collection 
of paintings, mostly of the old Dutch school, 
Dutch picture-books, and old Delft pottery. 


It was the 
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lant pce igg about 5.45, Bath was reached SZllustrations. sh awe francs from the Ministry of the In. 
pero ama St. Georges de Boscherville is one 
The Sazon Church at Bradford-on-Avon. © 18 one of the 
: : : Romanesque churches in U : 
After dinner the evening meeting was| ST. GEORGES DE BOSCHERVILLE. largest q in Upper Nor. 
held in the dosutag-renm, when the. Rev. eee he bee ved, and the least 


Dr. A. J. D. Astley read a paper upon 
“The Saxon Chureh at Bradford-on-Avon.” 
As the members had spent considerable time 
in the examination of the building on Tuesday, 
Dr. Astley omitted the actual description of 
the church, and confined himself to dealing 
with the controversial question whether the 
present building is the original Saxon Church 
of the VITIth century, or whether it is a restora- 
tion of that building dating from £5) to 1000. 
He was in favour of the latter theory, and 
Mr. Wigfull, of Sheffield, was inclined to the 
same opinion. Dr. Birch, however, was 
emphatically of the contrary opinion. Mr. 
Patrick also was disposed to agree with the 
earlier theory, but disclaimed any special study 
of the subject, 
Friday, A 12. 

This morning the members of the Congress 
had to make an early start, leaving Bath from 
the Midland Station at 8.55, for Glastonbury 
and Wells. Arriving at the former place, after 
nearly two hours’ travelling, they proceeded, 
under the guidance of the Rev. Prebendary 
Grant, M.A., to inspect the ruins of the famous 
Abbey, the Abbot’s kitchen, the Abbey Barn, 
and the celebrated Museum. 

Glastonbury Abbey. 

At the Abbey, Prebendary Grant gave a 
history of the foundation of the Benedictine 
Monastery, and of the earlier buildings which 
occupied the site of the beautiful Lady Chapel, 
and described the meaning of the carvings on 
the north and south porches. Mr. Patrick, hon. 
sec., then described the plan, and pointed out the 
architectural features of the remains of the 
Abbey, and explained the construction of the 
western Galilee in the XIIIth century, by which 
the Lady Chapel, which originally was quite an 
isolated building, occupying the site upon which 
the earliest wicker church was erected, was 
unite to the Abbey church, the latter being 
approached by a broad flight of steps from 
the Jower level of the Lady Chapel. Glaston- 
bury Abbey is so well known, and has been 
illustrated in the “* Builder, Abbey Series,” 
that further description is unnecessary here. 
A visit was subsequently paid to the well- 
appointed Museum, where the relics discovered 
in the lake village were fully described by 
Prebendary Grant. After luncheon, carriages 
were taken for Wells, and the Cathedral, Bishop's 
Palace, Vicar’s Close, etc., were visited. Indis- 
position unfortunately prevented the Rev. 
Canon Church from meeting the members 
and describing the Cathedral, as had been hoped 
for and arranged, to the great regret of the 
meeting. A smart drive had to be made 
to Masbury Station to catch the 5.8 train to 
Bath. In the evening, at 8.30, the Rev. C. W. 
Shickle, M.A., F.S.A., the President of the 
Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Field 
Club, gave a reception at the Art Gallery in 
honour of the Association, which was largely 
attended. In the course of the evening Mr. 
Shickle read a paper dealing with the “ City 
Chamberlain’s Accounts.” He had gone very 
thoroughly into the investigation of the ancient 
documents, consisting of over 100 rolls, some 
of which were very difficult to decipher. They 
related to almost everything which could be 
thought of in connexion with the city, and 
covered the period from 1569 to 1725—a long 
and important period of English history, Mr. 
Shickle quoted numerous extracts from the 
accounts, many very curious, and mentioned 
that he intended to send a copy to the 
British Museum. Mr. Sydenham also read a 
paper on the “ Hot Springs of Bath.” In the 
library were exhibited by the Town Clerk 
some of the more interesting and valuable 
of the City Charters, which were described 
and commented upon by Dr. W. de Gray Birch, 
F.S.A., Hon. Treasurer of the Association. 

Saturday, August 13. 

It was intended to have completed the week's 
programme by @ morning drive to some of the 
antiquities im¢@hesuburbs of Bath to-day, but, 
as 80 Many mem were leaving for London 
and other places, the excursion was abandoned, 
and the closing meeting was held in the drawing- 
room of the hotel, when votes of thanks to the 
Mayor and Corporation and the local hon. 
secs., and those who had assisted to make the 
Congress successful, were passed with acclama- 
tion, and the meeting separated. 








BOUT eight miles west of Rouen by 

, on a peninsula formed by 
bends of the Seine, and rather mcre 
: than a mile from the river, is the 
Abbey of St. Georges de Boscherville, now 
consisting’ of little more than the church and 
chapter-house. The village church is dedi- 
cated to St. Martin de Boscherville, and may 
have been founded by some Frankish Balcher 
or Baucher on his villa or estate. ‘The abbey, 
however, grew out of a little chapel dedicated 
to St. George, and was founded by Radulphe 
or Raoul de Tancarville, the Grand Chamber- 
lain of William the Bastard. The charter of 
foundation cites William as Duke of Normandy, 
and also mentions Matilda, which would place it 
after 1053, when he married Matilda, and before 
1066, when he became King of England. The 
canons, however, were already in possession 
when the deed was drawn up ; and the building 
of their monastery, therefore, may have begun 
as early as 1050, or thereabouts. At first the 
abbey church was served by Augustinian 
canons ; but these were replaced by Benedictine 
monks in 1114, as happened in many churches 
both in Normandy and England about this 
period. Till the extinction of that great family 
in 1305, the abbey was the — care of the 
Tancarvilles, receiving from them large endow- 
ments ; near its high altar all, or nearly all of 
them were buried. The estates of the Tancar- 
villes passed to the Meluns ; then to the Har- 
courts; then to the Orléans-Longuevilles ; all 
of whom kept up the intimate relation between 
the estates and the abbey. So that, though 
a great abbey church, it was, like our own 
Tewkesbury abbey, to a large extent always a 
family chapel. The number of monks seems at 
no time to have been very large; the estab- 
lishment was by no means on the scale of the 
neighbouring abbeys of St. Wandrille, Jumiézes, 
and St. Quen, Rouen. In the XIIIth centur 
there were only twenty monks ; in the XIVt 
century there were from ten to fifteen ; in the 
middle of the X Vth century there were but eight ; 
in 1790 there were but seven. Outside Nor- 
mandy St. Georges possessed three priories 
or manors, Awesbury, Winterborne, ahd Weston 
or Edwiston, all in England. In 1390 the 
abbey sold the only one left, Edwiston, to the 
priory of St. Anne of Coventry for 100 gold 
florins; alien priories in England were a 
dangerous form of investment in those days. In 
Normandy the abbey had eight priories ; it also 
had the patronage of thirty churches. Though 
never among the richest of the abbeys, it 
steadily gained in wealth, till under Francis the 
First there came in the system of appointing 
abbots in commendam, hardly ever Benedictines, 
but secular priests, very often non-resident. 
Among these may be mentioned two of the 
Cardinals d’Este, one Archbishop of Lyons, the 
other of Auch. The result was disastrous to 
the abtey; at the beginning of the XVIIIth 
century the abbot appropriated from 20,000 to 
25,000 livres of its income, leaving only 10,000 
livres to the abbey. At the Revolution the 
abbey had an income of over 20,000 livres ; 
the abbot had 40,000. Like most of France, too, 
the abbey suffered greatly from the religious 
wars. In 1562 it was sacked by the Huguenots, 
and all the accessories of worship were destroyed. 
This was repeated in 1570. In 1590 the abbot’s 
hall was burnt down, and much damage was 
done also to the church, which remained unre- 
stored for many years. The XVIIth century 
was marked by a great reform of the Benedictine 
Order throughout France; at St Georges the 
claustral buildings, with the exception of the 
chapter-house, seem to have been wholly 
rebuilt, and the damage to the church to have 
been made good in this and the following 
century ; to this work belongs the considerable 
repairs on the south side of the nave done in 
the style of the XVIIth century. At the 
Revolution the monastery and the church were 
offered separately for sale. The village, which 
originally had centred round the old parish 
church of St. Martin, had long ago drifted away 
to the neighbourhood of the abbey ; the parish 
church was out of repair ; so the abbey church 
was bought for 10,000 francs to serve as parish 
church, which it does to this day, after the 
manner of our Benedictine abbey churches of 
Tewkesbury, Sherborne, and Selby. In 1822 
the Norman archwologists succeeded in saving 
the chapter-house also, with the aid of a grant 











altered. The cha er-house was built b 
Victor, seatuhly is sae waite te 
XUth century; the high vaults of the nave 
and transepts, and the upper parts of the two 
western towers with their stone spires, were 
built about the middle of the XINth century ; 
the central spire of wood is a later work. 
damage done to the north side of the nave 
was repaired late in the XIVth or early 
in the following century; and damage of 
the south side was repaired in the XVIIth 
century. Otherwise the church is wholly 
Romanesque. The result is that it presents a 
homogeneity and uniformity of design which is 
exceedingly striking. From eastern apse to 
western front there is hardly the slightest 
change in design ; the whole church would seem 
to have been built without break or. inter. 
mission and with extreme rapidity. Internally, 
the church is 66 métres 30 long ; with a transept 
31 métres 44 long; the nave is 38 méires % 
long, 8 métres 20 broad, and 15 matres 77 bigh; 
the walls are 1 mé're 75 thick. On plan it 
an aisled nave of eight bays ; transepts of one 
bay, each with a semicircular eastern apse; 
the aisled choir contains two bays. Each aise 
the choir terminates eastward in a semicircular 
apse, which externally is rectangular, as at 
St. Nicholas, Caen, Lessay, St. Gabriel, Bernay, 
Longueville, Romsey, and Durham. East of 
the two bays of the choir is a narrow bay 
covered with a barrel vault ; east of this again 
is a semicircular apse of five bays covered with 
a ribbed semi-dome. Each transept has a 
return gallery ; that of the north transept is 
shown in the illustration. These retum 
galleries occurred also at St. Stephen and 
St. Nicholas, Caen, Jumiézes, Cérisy, St. 
Taurin, Evreux, St. Sernin, Toulouse, Preuilly. 
sur-Claise, Winchester, and originally at &. 
Ouen, Rouen and Ely. In Gothic work they 
occurred at Né\re Dame, Eu, Laon, and Lincoln, 
The vaults belong to two periods. Those con- 
temporaneous with the building of the church 
are those of the aisles of the nave and choir, and 
below the transeptal galleries ; also the high 
vaults of the choir; all the above are groined, 
i.e., unribbed ; to the same work belongs the 
barrel vault east of the choir, and probably the 
ribbed semi-domes of the main apse, and of the 
transeptal apses. It is true that in the main 
apse the semi-dome is entirely independent of 
its ribs, which spring from short, stout columns, 
between which and the wall there is a thorough- 
fare passage round the apse. But the mouldings 
of these ribs are to be paralleled in parts of the 
church which are undoubtedly Romanesque. 
To the second period belong the high vaults of 
the nave and transepts and crossing. These are 
uadripartite, except that the crossing, like 
that of Amiens, which can be but little earlier in 
date, has also ridge-ribs ; and that one or. 
mentary rib occurs above the transept 
galleries, and two in the most western bay 
the nave. 

There is a single central doorway of great 
beauty in the west front ; and smaller doorways 
in the most eastern and most western mare © 
the nave, both on the north and south _ 
The cloister was north of the nave. There 
no passage or slype between the north — 
and the chapter-house. The latter 1s 0 fa 
most monastic chapter-houses were divi a, 
two or three naves by a,row or rows of pl This 
but that of St. Georges had no pillars. of 
seems to be a peculiarity of the Romanesqu’ 
Normandy, e.g., Jumiéges, and Rouen Cathe 
The chapter-house is an exquisite rere 
the Gothic of Normandy as cont rasted wit 
of the Ile de France. 
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eriNDARDS OF PURITY FOR SEWAGE | of the oxygen absorption test. This method | ammonia. Albuminoid ammonia is always 
sTAND. EFFLUENTS.* ae is — bs the a that organic t in very minute and variable quantities 
Sate to be so very | Substances have a t affinity to oxygen. | in sewage and sewage effluents. The slightest 
« Ar first sight it — ade or | Here, in Britain, albumenoid ammonia | experimental eh a therefore, easily lead 


that it might safel 

is i h condition 1 y 
eluent to the Fiver. What we aim at is, that 
the beds banks of our rivers are kept free 
poet foul sediments ; that the water of ~ 
able water courses does not become turbid, 


Foolo and foul, and that such water 
gustains fish life. 


In some cases other requirements must se 
sniorced; for instance, sometimes it is essenti 
to maintain the river water in & condition suit- 
able for utilisation for domestic supply ; some- 
times factories discharge only their refuse 
yater into the river, others utilise the river 
water for manufacturing purposes, and require 
that not too much condenser or other hot 
waste water is discharged into the river, also, 
that the river water remains soft, _and is not 
spoiled _—— a by admixture with 
injurious chemicals. 

it is not necessary in all cases to fulfil every 
oie of the requirements. Often only one or 
two of them must be considered. The greatest 
difficulty to our question arises from the vari- 
ability of the proportion between the quantity 
of sewage to that of river water, into which the 
former can be discharged. In one case we can 
let crude sewage into a stream without having 
to fear that the slightest detectable alteration 
of the river water will result. In other cases 
offensive changes of the river water can only 
be avoided by purifying the sewage very 
thoroughly before discharging it into the river. 
These facts show the hopelessness of all endea- 
vours to find one standard which would suffice 
for all cases, 

As long as we do not drop the idea that the 
almissibility of crude sewage or effluents into 
rivers might be judged by standards based 
exclusively on the chemical or physical nature 
of the sewage or effluent, we can never hope to 
come to decisions that are just and rational. 
The only possibility in this line would, according 
to my idea, be to succeed in finding a series 
of standards permitting us to individualise and 
to arrange matters so as to allow us easily to 
determine the standards best adapted to the 
ed conditions of every single case. In fact, 
tings will never work satisfactorily if bureau- 
crits are allowed rigidly to enforce one single 
or set of standards for all cases. We shall 
need the expert in every single case. It would, 
tierefore, be a mistake to search for a reaction 
tiat would enable us in one and all cases to 
alirm whether a certain sewage or effluent is 
fit to he discharged into the river or not. Such 
a reaction indicating whether the effluents 
are sufficiently free from albuminous sub- 
stances, or from certain products formed in 
tre decomposition of proteids, could come in 
question in such case only where a thorough 
Pinication of sewage seems necessary. 

It is not my intention to formulate definite 
Propositions as to how many standards or 
classes of requirements would seem necessary, 
and which requirements ought to be made 
‘or the different standards or classes. I shall 
limit myself to the discussion of one question 
.o! fundamental importance, namely— Does 
Wat we know of sewage analysis to-da put 
ws In & position to judge from the results of 
chemical investigation whether a certain 
sewage or effluent tends to undergo putrefaction 
ot not? Of course there are cases where the 
nuisance does not so much consist in putrefac- 
tion, but where the waste water contains 
‘iorganie poisonous substances or chemicals 
influencing detrimentally the physical qualities 
a the water, or where coal dust or other mining 
re fuse destroys the appearance of the rivers 
he such difficulties only arise in certain rela- 
— small districts. Town sewage, or such 
pate Waste waters that contain putrescible 
\t ang wwe Of far greater general importance. 
{ aay rate, I shall have to limit lf 
the discussion of these to-d yes 
tore, I modif " tuys, « + « There- 

hoe te HY My question as follows :— 

Peer sic — to judge by the results of 
freed analysis whether a certain sew 
me from Suspended matter or a sto, 
‘ aoe to putrefy ? . 

tls end several methods ha 
Suggested, te . ve been 
identi an feng were intended to give 
substances conta ‘e Amount of putrescible 

~~ Contained in a certai 

or a long time extensive m sample. 
are use has been made 
read paper by Prof. Dr. Dunbar (Haha, 
at Cy the recent Senapens ae ves aeteae ee 





test is largely used. In Germany the deter- 
mination of organic nitrogen is preferred, as it 
is believed to give more accurate results than 
the albumenoid test. Lately J. Kénig has 
recommended an improved method for the 
determination of organic carbon, which is said 
to indicate also those putrescible organic 
substances which, being more resistant to 
decomposition, are not indicated by the methods 
mentioned before. 

Still, not one of these methods can be expected 
to give perfectly accurate results. For the 
requirements of ordinary practice such exact- 
ness cannot be expected, nor is it necessary, since 
sewage—either domestic sewage or trade refuse — 
contains the most heterogeneous substances in 

uantities varying’ from minute to minute. 

he question, therefore, seems justified, whether 
the more simple methods would not suffice 
in common practice as well as the more com- 
plicated ones. Further on I hope to convince 
you that this really is the case. 

Not long ago it was quite common to ignite 
the solid matter, and to reckon the loss of 
ignition as organic matter. Even nowadays 
we find reports based on this method of the 
determination of organic matter. Evidently, 
we cannot expect to get reliable results with 
regard to the amount of organic matter con- 
tained in sewage by this method. By ignition, 
ammonium salts, nitrites, nitrates, and sulphates, 
and eventually also alkaline chlorides, are 
decomposed and evaporated. The loss of 
weight caused by the breaking up of such 
inorganic matter figures as organic substances. 
By adding carbonate of ammonia or water 
containing carbonic acid these losses cannot 
be exactly compensated. By determinating 
the loss of ignition, therefore, satisfactory 
results with regard to the amount of organic 
substances in sewage are not obtainable. Much 
less can we by this method spocify the different 
organic substances or determine their relative 
quantities. Nevertheless, even this method is, 
as we shall see further on, not entirely useless. 

The determination of oxygen absorbed is 
also incorrect, in so far as not only organic but 


| also certain inorganic matter is indicated by this 


method. Permanganate of potash is discoloured 
by ferrous salts, nitrites, sulphites, sulphides, 
ammonia, ete. Furthermore, some organic 
bodies are very easily oxydised, others only 
after exposure to boiling point for several 
hours. on the other hand, the organic sub- 
stances do not absorb oxygen in proportion 
to their molecular weight. More especially 
some substances most characteristic of sewage, 
such as uric acid, absorb very little oxygen 
in proportion to their weight. Lastly, the 
determination of oxygen absorbed is not made 
uniformly, but in very different ways. ne 

It is plainly evident, therefore, that such 
results are not comparable. It is also clear 
that we cannot find out by the method in 
question any details as to the nature and relative 
quantities of the different organic substances 

resent, Notwithstanding all these deficiences, 

shall, later on, have to attribute quite an 
importance to the determination of the oxygen 
absorbed. 

The determination of albuminoid ammonia 
is a British method, and is, as above-mentioned, 
used mostly in Britain. Its chief recom- 
mendation is that by this method only the 
proportion of organic substances containing 
nitrogen is indicated, and to such substances 
the objectionable putrefaction is above attri- 
buted. I cannot quite agree with this last 
opinion. It will suffice to mention the foul 

our of sulphuretted hydrogen and of some 
carburetted gases, as well as of some fatty 
acids, etc., which are formed in decomposing 
sewage, in order to justify my opinion that 
we ought not to keep in view only the deter- 
mination of nitrogenous organic matter. On 
the other hand, the nitrogenous organic sub- 
stances evolve albuminoid ammonia in varying 
quantities. We cannot, therefore, draw any 
conclusions by the results thus obtained as 
to the nature and relative quantities of nitro- 
genous organic substances. 

The determination of albuminoid ammonia 
is also made in different ways. Some boil 
after addition of magnesia in order to first 
remove free and saline ammonia. Thus 
of the albuminoid ammonia is lost. But this 
loss may, a3 you know, bo avoided by making 
a separats determination of the free aad saline 





to differences of 100 per cent. or more in the 
calculation of the results. _ 

For these and other reasons this method 
has not found favour in German laboratories 
In Germany the determination of organic 
re, pas has, as mentioned before, been pre- 
fe within recent years. This determination 
of organic nitrogen has also its drawbacks. 
By this method, too, those substances that 
escape by boiling with magnesia are counted as 
free or saline ammonia, although the free and 
saline ammonia figures are far higher when 
determined by distillation than when measured 
by Armstrong’s colorimetric method without 
distillation. Moreover, this determination again 
only indicates nitrogenous substances, but no 
other putrescible matter, and, lastly, the 
results obtained represent only minute quantities. 
Aside therefrom, this really complicated 
method, which requires a great deal of time, 
leads to reliable results only in the hands of 
very careful chemists, especially experienced 
in this line of investigation. According to my 
idea, the determination of J. Kénig is far more 
useful than any of the methods mentioned 
above. Still, even this method does not 
permit us to judge what kinds of organic bodies 
are present and in what proportions. But 
Kénig’s method requires less time, is suffi- 
ciently simple, and, what is most important, 
the results are determined by means of balances. 

After these explanatory statements I will 
now return to my question, whether by chemical 
analysis we are enabled to decide with certainty 
whether a given sample of sewage or effluent 
is liable to putrefy or not. According to my 
view this question can be answered in the 
affirmative in all those cases where we have 
to do with samples containing very small 
quantities of organic substances, as indicated 
by one of the above-mentioned methods. If, 
for instance, in a certain sewage or effluent we 
find a loss of ignition amounting to not more 
than two or three grains a gallon, or if we 
obtain an oxygen absorbed figure as indicated 
by Kubel’s method of not more than about 
one or two grains per gallon, or by the four 
hours’ test an absorption of oxygen amounting 
to not more than one grain per gallon, or 
albuminoid ammonia equivalent to 01 grains 
per gallon, or organic nitrogen of approximately 
02 grains per gallon, or organic carbon about 
one grain per gallon, we can almost positively 
say that these samples will not undergo putre- 
faction. Are we now to understand that every 
sewage or effluent that contains a quantity 
of organic substances more or less exceeding 
these figures is liable to putrefaction ? — 

The ingenuity and infinite pains which our 
leading men have brought to bear on the 
improvement, and on raising the accuracy of 
the methods in question, will, according to 
my idea, have brought us to a satisfactory 
end only if from the absolute figures obtained 
we are enabled to say with certainty whether 
any given sewage or effluent is liable to undergo 
putrefaction or not. I am sorry to say that 
expectations in this direction aro not justified. 
. . « In England standards have been 
published by some Rivers Boards according to 
which sewage effluents are considered bad if 
they contain more than 0°1 or O-112 grains 
per gallon of albuminoid ammonia, or ul they 
absorb more than | grain gallon of oxygen 
as determined by the four hours’ test. 

We may safely assume that these committees 
have laid down such requirements because 
they are convinced that any sewage or effluent 
in which albuminoid ammonia or oxygen absorp- 
tion exceeds those figures will tend to undergo 
putrefaction. Now it is a fact that from 
very concentrated sewage we are able by 
means of biological treatment to produce an 
effluent clear, limpid, colourless, and free from 
odour, which will under no_ circumstances 
undergo putrefaction, yet which will give far 
higher albuminoid ammonia figures ; for 
instance, 0°3 or even more grains per gallon of 
albuminoid ammonia, or will absorb, as deter- 
minated by the four hours’ test, far more 
oxygen than is allowed by the above-mentioned 
standards. 

I have brouzht with me a sample of effluent 
which absorbs 6°8 grains of oxygen per gallon 
determined by the four hours’ test, that is to 
say, about the same amouat of oxyzea — 
by the crude sewaze of Manchester not 
from suspended matter by filtration. Moreover, 
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you here see samples in which 0°83 or 
even 1°37 grains per on of albuminoid 
ammonia have been determined. That means 
to say several times the amount of these sub- 
stances allowed by the standards in question. 
These samples are so clear, colourless, entirely 
free from stench and non-putrescible, that the 
commissioners would doubtless be very pleased 
if all effluents let into their rivers were equally 
good, 

How are we to understand these singular 
facts ? According to my view, it would be a 
mistake to think that by biological sewage 
purification only about three-quarters of the 
soluble organic matters present are entirely 
removed from the sewage, the remainder 
staying unaltered in the effluent. We have 
good reasons to believe that by biological 
treatment the entire organic matter presént in 
crude sewage is retained and decomposed. 
If, therefore, a crude sewage contains, say, 
about 3 grains per gallon of organic nitrogen, 
we must not believe that about one-third of 
the organic substances containing nitrogen 
had passed the plant unaltered; but we may 
suppose that, with the exception of those 
substances unusually resistent to decomposition, 
and, therefore, not liable to putrefaction, all of 
the organic matter has been decomposed, 
and that those substances giving the reaction 
of 1 grain per gallon of organic nitrogen are 
entirely different substances not liable to undergo 
putrefaction. 

The effluents from biological plants always 
contain substances which determined by the 
methods spoken of are called albuminoid 
ammonia, organic nitrogen, organic carbon, etc. 
If, for instance, the crude sewage freed from 
suspended matter contained 6 grains per 
gallon of a certain substance, we find in the 
effluent from a biological plant in good working 
order about 1°5 to 2 grains per gallon; if the 
crude sewage contained 4 grains per gallon of 
the same substance, we find in the effluent 
i to 1°5 grains per gallon, and so on in proportion 
to the concentration of the crude sewage. 

If we make all the determinations spoken 
of in one effluent we generally find the per- 
centage of reduction to be the same, or about 
the same, in all the different determinations. 
This observation was made so often and on 
such different sorts of sewage and effluents 
that Dr. Thumm and I a few years ago 
came to the conclusion that any one of the 
methods described would give almost equally 
reliable results as the other methods, and that, 
therefore, it would in general practice suffice 
to use the simpler methods only, as, for instance, 
the determination of oxygen absorbed. 

But the substances indicated by our methods 
in the effluents are not identical with the 
putrescible matter contained in the organic 
crude sewage. These subjects certainly contain 
nitrogen and carbon, but they are products of 
decomposition fully oxydised and non-putres- 
cible. Therefore it ought to be of very little 
consequence whether the effluent contains 
Ol or 02 grains per gallon, or even several 
times as much as these substances as indicated 
by the albuminoid ammonia test, or whether we 
find 1 or 2 grains per gallon of oxygen absorbed 
or even much larger amounts, as long as these 
substances are non-putrescible and not harmful 
to fish, even if they are placed into the con- 
centrated, not diluted effluents. Such effluents 
should be considered as harmless, and we ought 
not, therefore, to object to their being dis- 
eharged into our rivers. 

In a town with a relatively low water con- 


sumption we find comparatively concentrated | 
sewage, and, therefore, in such case the absolute 
quantities of organic substances contained 


in a gallon of effluent will be higher than in 
the case of a town showing a larger consump- 
tion of water, and yet the effluent in the 
former case may be equally fit to be discharged 
into the river ; 
fhis sample, for instance, is an effluent 
derived from town sewage treated biologically. 
Ought this effluent, looking nearly as clear and 
limpid as pure well water and being absolutely 
free from any offensive smell, and entirely 
non-putrescible, to be considered bad, and 
not fit to be discharged into a river because 
it absorbs 2°18 grains of oxygen per gallon 
determined by the four hours’ test ? ; 

We come, as I have explained, to similar 
results by the determination of albuminoid 
ammonia and of organic carbon. An excellent 
effuent may occasionally give figures by far 
exceeding those of a turbid, discoloured, crude 
sewage tending to undergo putrefaction. 


Every attempt to formulate standards, based 
on absolute figures, must appear hopeless in 
the face of these results which I have just laid 
before you, and which are only extracts from 
a great number of analyses at my disposal 
all tending to prove the same. 

Although I admit that the standards mentioned 
before may suffice in the case of certain cities, 
it would, to my idea, be a grievous mistake to 
generalise them. In many cases the effluents 
will just about not putrefy if they contain 
O'l grains per gallon of albuminoid ammonia, 
or if they absorb 1 grain of oxygen per gallon. 
But in many cases we can only get satisfactory 
information as to the putrescibility of the 
effluents if we also know the nature of the 
crude sewage. 

With a moderate degree of certainty we 
can by the appearance and smell of an effluent 
tell whether it will putrefy or not. But it 
must be admitted that this physical method of 
examination is not sufficient for all cases, and 
that even the judgment of a well-practised 
observer may be impaired by a cold or other 
indispositions. 

The effluents when kept in a room in firmly- 
stoppered bottles for several days will, if not 
thoroughly purified, develop a smell of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen, and this can hardly escape 
our sense of smell, even in quantities far too 
small to be detected by chemical analysis. 
This method of examination, although leavin 
nothing to be desired as to its simplicity anc 
reliability, is yet one of those subjective ones 
which we want to avoid, and, besides that, 
it does not allow us to form a judgment before 
the lapse of several days. Now, in nearly all 
cases it is most desirable that the efficiency of 
a purifying plant can be ascertained at any 
time and at once. 

A few years ago I observed when examining, 
together with Dr. Thumm, the effluents of 
biological purification works, that when either 
the oxygen absorption—determined by Kubel’s 
method—or the loss on ignition, or the organic 
nitrogen showed a reduction of at least 60-65 per 
cent. in the effluent as compared with the crude 
sewage freed from suspended matter, these 
effluents were not putrescible. Since then I 
have made similar observations in regard to the 
reduction of organic carbon. I am not going 
to advance the statement that this ratio holds 
good for every sewage and every biological 
system. Still, we have as yet regularly found 
it confirmed in every domestic and town sewage 
as well as in different trade wastes. I am, 
therefore, inclined to hope that whereas 
absolute figures appear to be useless for our 
purpose, the percentage ratio between an 
effluent and the corresponding crude sewage 
may enable us directly to judge as to the 





putrescibility of that effluent. Fortunately we 
can in this case do without the above-mentioned 
complex methods, as the determination of 
oxygen absorbed gives us sufficiently reliable 
results. 

Every one of the above-mentioned modifica- 
tions of the determination of oxygen absorbed 
gives satisfactory results, if used for such 
calculation only. Of course it is necessary 
always to examine the crude sewage and the 
effluent both in exactly the same manner. 
Moreover, the above statements hold good only 
for sewage that has been freed from suspended 
matter. When examining the crude sewage 
unfiltered—as is usually done when making 
the four hours’ test—the reduction is often 
found to amount to about 10 per cent. more 


| than when comparing filtered crude sewage 


with filtered effluents. 

To my idea, the examination of unfiltered 
samples is far more open to objection than the 
examination of filtered samples. The sus- 
pended matter in effluents of biological purifica- 
tion-plants is of an entirely differ®.t nature 
to that found in sewage. The former consists 
of, to a large extent, animal and vegetable 
organisms grown in the filter-beds, and which 
shoud be regarded from quite a different point 
of view than the suspended matter in crude 
sewage. 

The determination of oxygen absorbed is the 
simplest of all methods in question, and if 
Kubel’s modification is employed the results 
can be at hand within very few minutes. These, 
I think, are great inducements to the use of 
this test. Concluding, I should like to state 
that, according to my opinion, we can judge the 





putrescibility of effluents better by the per- 
| centage of reductions effected by biological 
| plants than by standards based on absolute 
| figures. 











The absolute figures obtained eve 
best methods of determining putrescible va 
in sewage do not in all cases give definite 
indications as to the putrescibility of any 
given sample. Effiluents of ne works 
pf present a most satisfactory character 

yet under certain circumstances contain 
as large or even larger quantities of cither 
organic carbon, peo nitrogen, and albuminoid 
ammonia ; as high an oxygen absorption, and 
loss of ignition as other samples of crude sewage 
which are in a high degree liable to undergo 
putrefaction. We should, therefore, give up 
the attempt to find a standard of general 
eo based on absolute figures, — 

far safer judgment as to the putre:cibility 
of effluents can be obtained by calculating 
the percentage of purification effected. Simple 
methods like Kubel’s oxygen absorption test 
give results entirely sufficient for wants of 
practice, if used only for calculating the per. 
centage of reduction. The analytical deter. 
minations spoken of are not needed in all cases, 
The requirement that all effluents should be 
absolutely non-putrescible needs only to be 
made where the river presents most unfavour- 
able conditions, or where the river districts 
are densely populated. In many cases it will 
be sufficient to require only that all coarser 
suspended matter be removed from the 
sewage. In other instances all suspended 
matter, including finer particles, should be 
removed as efficiently as possible. In other 
cases, again, the authorities will have to insist 
not only on the removal of the entire suspended 
matter, but also on a reduction of between 
40 and 50 per cent. of oxygen absorbed by the 
dissolved impurities, the determination being 
made after filtering the samples; and there 
will certainly be such cases, too, where it 
must be stipulated that the effluents are limpid 
and entirely non-putrescible. 

It would be desirable that leading men in 
Britain and Germany, where the great questions 
of rivers pollution and sewage purification ar 
at present being discussed more than ever 
before, should come to an understanding to 
carry out the examination of sewage on the 
same lines. In such case the large amount 0! 
analytical work carried out in both countrits 
every day would lead to comparabie resuits, 
and progress might be accelerated by mutual 
labour and interchange of ideas. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 184 
BUILDING ACT. 


At the meeting of the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, held 
on July 25, being the day before the Counei! 
adjourned for the Summer Recess, the pro- 
ceedings were governed by the clause in the 
order of reference which empowers the Com- 
mittee at certain seasons to act on behalf of 
the Council in relation to matters included in 
the Committee’s order of reference. The 
names of applicants are given in parel: 
theses : — 

Lines of Frontage and Projections. 

Wandsworth.—Bringing forward the  fron- 
tage of six houses on the north side of Rosen- 
dale-road, Herne-hill, between No. 1, Park- 
villas and Guernsey-grove (Mr. P. C. ert 
for Messrs. R. Parry, H. Eaborn, and F. J. 
Chapman).—-Consent. 

mempeiced.The erection of one-story 
buildings on the east side of West-end-lane, 
Hampstead, northward of ‘* Tower Mansions 
(Mr. A. Whitelaw for the London and Nort 
Western Railway Company).—Consent. : 

Lewishum.—Twelve houses on the nort vi 
side of Rutland-road, Perry-hill, Catford (Mr. 
W. C. Poole for Mr. J. Johnson).—Consent. 

Clapham.—Buildings on a_ site batting 
upon the south side of wr ge Park-rose 
and the east side cf Park-hill, Clapham A A 
Metropolitan Borough of Wandsworth). 
Basen A i station on a site 

attersea.—A pumpin r 
abutting upon the east wie of York-road ie 
the north side of Creek-street, Batter : 
Mr. M. Fitzmaurice for the Main Drainag' 
Yommittee of the Council).—Consent. — os 

Hampstead.—.A porch at a house in coum 
of erection on the east side of Finchley-1 
Hampstead, northward of “St. Hilda’ ( : 
A. O. Breeds for Mr. C. Tavener) os 

Kensington, South.—The retention © bc 
iiluminated sign at the “Kensington AT a 

ublic house, Warwick-road, Kensington ( F 

H. Smith for Mr. A. N. Foley).—Consen: 

Maryicbone, East.-—Balconies in frost . 

Nos. 3 3, 4, and 5, Duke-street, Portlan 


es St. Marylebone (Messrs. Boehmer #” 





ibbs for Messrs. Matthews, Rogers, and Co.). 
~—Consent. 
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the rear of 


to 

corer for 
buil 
Hackney, al 
Hamilton fc 
Kenningt 
southern 8 
eastern side 
H. Bignold 
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meadow-roa 
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F. Taylor). 
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37, London 
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Refused. 
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Hunter for 
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Rusher). —Ri 
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den Town, 
the preserit 
the roadway 
cott for Mi 
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Paadingto 
of Mr. J. H 
and South ' 
sion of the 
of building: 
road. Paddi 
required to 
granted.—A, 
Southwark 
side of Clir 
Bank-end, 
the preseribe 
roadway of 
Refused. 
Lewisham, 
ting upon t 
High-road, ] 
dary fences 
tance from 
Marischal-ro 
Oakley for | 


Wid th of 


Strand,-—A 
17, 18, 19. o 
garden (Mr. 
art.).—Con 
Marylebon 
of No. 54, B 
external wa 
Gistance fro’ 
Mansfield-m 
baleony aby 
Niven and 
lowas).—Cor 
Bermondse 
ild’s-rents, 
Crosse for ¢] 
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toad, Pid 
av for M 
Paddingto 
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—_ 
ene warehouse building at 


Islington, ‘ ‘ a 
ie rar of No. 32, eeviaeroed (Me. J. 


n.—Buildings on a site on the 


Kenningto 

. Wandsworth-road and the 
southern side of Wane i Mr. 
eastern side of Southville, ea oh WP : 


; . 0 ‘ 
H. Bignold: for. vention and completion 


Lewisha 
Har at No, 163, Well- 
ol porch and ooe!. abuttin 
’ = 
mwadow-r00d. Mie EJ. W. Hider for Mr. 


Dowanhill-roa 


—Refused. 
| ae addition at the rear of No. 


‘road, Forest-hill, to abut upon 
Fareed. (ilesars Dorrell Brothers for 
Mr. A. J. Dorrell).—Refused. 

“Warviebone, East.A one-story lavatory at 
No. 62, Portland-nlace, St. Marylebone, to 
abut upon Wermouth-street (Mr. H. Lake 
for Mr. W.. Tebb).—Refused. : 

Strand.—Two projecting signs in front of 
No. 2%. Charing-cross, Strand (Mr. J. N. 
Taylor for the Great Western Railway Com- 
ny).—Refused. : 

ag [a eoner pe bay window and wood 
cornice and pediment at No. 13, Devonshire- 
road, Balham ar N. H. Meyrick for Mr. 
’. Seott),—Refused. 

0 aed verandah and the use of half 
timber work at a building on a site situated 
between Nos. 194 and 220, Plumstead-common- 
road, Plumstead (Mr. F. Bethell for the 
Roval Arsenal Co-operative Society, Ltd.).— 


Refused. 
Width of Way. 


Hampstead.—An addition to Christchurch 
Cottage, | Christchurch-passage, New-end, 
Hampstead, with the boundary fence at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre 
of the roadway of the street (Mr. J. D. 
Hunter for Mr. E. A. Rusher).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—An addition to Christchurch 
Cottage,  Christchurch-passage, New-end, 
Hampstead (Mr. J. D. Hunter for Mr. E. A. 
Rusher).—Refused. 

St. Paneras, East.—A two-story building on 
the north-east side of Rochester-place, Fon 
den Town, with external walls at less than 
the preseribed distance from the centre of 
the roadway of the street (Mr. T. B. Westa- 
cott for Messrs. G. Skey and Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Paudington, North.--That the application 
of Mr. J. H. Bethell on behalf of the London 
and South Western Bank, Ltd., for an exten- 


sion of the periods withi i i : - ; , 
periods within which the erection | on the site of No. 82, Vincent-square, West- 


of buildings on the north side of Harrow- 
road, Paddington, westward of No. 474, was 
required to be commenced and completed, be 
granted.—A greed. 

Southwark, West.—A building on the south 
tide of Clink-street, Southwark, eastward of 
Bank-end, with external walls at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of the street (Mr. H. Baerselman).— 
Refused. 

_Lewisham.-Five buildings on a site abut- 





Marylebone, West.—The use of a portion of 
No. 34, N 8t. 


- | the ground r of 


o. . 
Marylebone, as a -room (Mr. J. 8. 
Highfield for the Metropolitan Electric Supply 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Norwood.-A roof over a grease separating 
plant at the oovetes station at Benge- 
worth-road, orwood (Messrs. Kincaid, 
Waller, Manville, and Dawson for the South 
London Electricity Supply Corporation, Ltd.). 
—Consent. 

Formation of Streets. 


Hammersmith.—That the application of Mr. 
W. G. ——— for an extension of the period 
within which the widening of Heath-place, 
Uxbridce-road, Hammersmith, to 40 ft. was 
required to be carried out, be granted.— 
Agreed. 

Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
E. Van Putten sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a new street for carriage traffic 
to lead out of Porson-street, Lewisham (for the 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Lewisham).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—-A_ deviation from the plan 
sanctioned for the formation of a new street 
to lead out of Porson-street, Lewisham (for the 
read, Lewisham (Messrs. J. Jenkins and Sons 
for Mr. J. Martin).—Consent. 

Hackney, North.-That an order be issued 
to Mr. G. H. Lovegrove sanctioning the for- 
mation or laying out of a new street form- 
ing an approach to six buildings erected upon 
a site at the rear of houses on the east side 
of Ufton-road, Hackney (Mr. R. E. Maskell). 
—Consent. 

Wandsworth.--That an order be issued to 
Mr. J. C. Radford sanctioning the formation 
or laying out of new streets for carriage traffic 
out of the west side of Gwendolen-avenue and 
south side of Hazlewell-road, Putney (for Lord 
Westbury).—-Consent. 

Space at Rear, 

Battersea.--Certain alterations to premises 
on the north side of Green-lane, Battersea 
(Mr. F. Banister for the Committee of the 
Battersea Liberal Club).—Consent. 

Westminster.--A modification of the pro- 
visions of section 41 with regard to open 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of ‘“ Hopkinson House,” 
upon a site abutting upon Vauxhall-bridge- 
road, Edward-street, and Douglas-street, West- 
minster, with an irregular open space at the 
rear (Mr. R. 8S. Ayling for the Brabazon 
House Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Westminster—A modification of the pro- 
visions of section 41 with regard to open 


| spaces about buildings, so far as relates to 


the proposed erection of a block of buildings 


minster, with an irregular open space at the 
rear (Mr. R. 8S. Ayling for Miss E. M. 
Smith).—-Consent. 
Lines of Frontage and Space at Rear. 
Paddington, South.—A orojecting — porch 


| and bay window in front of No. 35, Albion- 
| street, Hyde-park, and of an additional story 


"ing upon the north side of Marischal-road, | 
High-road, Lee, with external walls and boun- | 


dary fences at less than the prescribed dis- 
ie from the centre of the roadway of 
Marischal-road (Messrs, D. Smith, Son, and 
akley for Earl St. Germans).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage and 
Projections. 


nn A building upon the site of Nos. 
+!, 18, 19. 20. and 21. Tavistock-street, Covent- 


garden (Mr E : I uty R 
wr. &. ls, Lutyens for § WN 
Bart.).—Consent. 5 or Sir G. Newnes, 


Marylebon ¢, East.- 


divans frais at less than the prescribed 
Mansfeld “aes the ones of the roadway of 
1.) eid-mews, and with a -Wi . 

leony abutting bay-window and 


Niven and Wi é . } 
lwas) ~Consente °F for Dr. J. Gal- | 
Wild reat. ~Buildings on the east side of | 
ve Stents. Long-lane, Bermondsey (Mr. E. 


Cro i i 
Lhd eee Old English Vinegar Company, 


way emgad-An iron and glass covered | 
1 ye Of “ Normanhurst,”’ iory- | 
Ha tor Me gmnstead (Messrs, g Wk | 
Paddington. Yorth Scholte).—Refused 


Upon nart 6 


) also upon Warwick- 
~Refused. *” artin for Mr, H. B. Merton). 


Buildings for the 
sag ainaton, 

; | side C4 Wega, Moscow-road, Pad- | 
Conte, Electric Supp! hite for the Metro- | 


Supply of Electricity. 
South.—A sub-station on the 


y Company, Ltd.).— 


on Harley-street (Messrs. | 


| street, St. George, 


on the back addition of such building (Mr. 
S. Skrimshire for Mrs. Moncreiffe).—Refused. 


Space at Rear and Means of Escape. 

Newington, West.—A building upon a site 
on the eastern side of Newington-causeway 
and southern side of Union-road. Newington. 
with an open space about such building and 
means of escape in case of fire from the fifth 


, (top) story of such building (Mr. W. G. Scott 
| for Lord Radstock).—Refused. 


Alterations to Buildings. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—A building on 
the site of St. George’s Chapel, Albemarle- 
Hanover-square, and to 


a -A Wailding epic the ole | alterations to No. 27, Aibemarle-street (Mr. 
of No. 54, Harley-stroet, St. Marylebone, with a eee ee ee ey Sele 


fused. 
Artizans’ Dwellings. 
Battersca.—Three intended dwelling-houses 
to be inhabited by persons of the working 
class, and proposed to be erected, not abutting 


| upon a street, on a site at the rear of houses 


on the east side of Stainforth-road, Battersea 
(Mr. E. Cannell for Mr. F. Priddis).—Refused. 


a oe 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Tue CaTueprats or NorTHERN France. By 


| Francis Miltoun, with 80 illustration, plans, 
| and diagrams, by B'anche McManus. (London: 
| T. Werner Lanrie. 


6s. net.) 


Porttanp Cement. Ry A. C. Davis. (Lon- 


don: Offees of the Stone Trades Journal, 
Southam pton-street, WC) 


Tae Purtrication or Sewace. By Sidney 
Barwise, M.D.Lond., B.Sc., e‘c. Si: cord cdition, 


revised and enlarged. (London: Crosby Leek- 
weod and Son.) 


THe Tevernone Service. By H. L. Webb, 


MIE.E. (Lordon: W! ittaker a: d Co. 1s. net.) 


Correspondence. 


“ACID” AND “BASIC PROCESSES.” 
_ Sm,—I shall be much obliged if you will 
inform me, through the medium of your 
journal, the difference between the terms 
‘acid process” and “basic process,” as 
applied to the manufacture of — — 


{*,* In making steel by the “acid process,” 
the lining of the converter, or of the furnace 
as the case may be, consists of highly siliceous 
material, such as ganister, which is capable of 
acting as an acid at high temperatures, and 
of fluxing when in contact with basic sub- 
stances, 

In the “basic process’? of steel-making, 
the lining is composed of dolomite (double 
carbonate of calcium and magnesium), or of 
magnesium carbonate. 

As originally employed, the Bessemer con- 
verter was lined with ganister, and the steel 
produced was made by the “acid process.” 
So long as pure hematite pig iron was 
used, this form of lining presented no disad- 
vantage, but the need for utilising iron made 
from phosnhoric ores led to the adoption of 
a basic lining. the reason being that the 
elimination of phosphorus is adequately 
effected only in the presence of a base capable 
of forming a stable phosphate with the 
oxidised phosphorus. Similarly, an open- 
hearth furnace, such as that used in the 
Siemens-Martin process, may be worked with 
an “acid” or with a “basic” lining.—Eb.] 
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The Student's Column. 


NOTES ON PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Cuarrer V.—SounpDNESss. 





INE of the most important tests to 
which cement is subjected is that 
for its constancy of volume or sound- 
ness. This test cannot safely be 
carried out by a novice, and, in the hands of an 
expert, extreme care must be taken. The 
greatest difficulty encountered is in the making 
of the pats. In all kinds of material testing 
the preparation of the specimen and the method 
of Jantecitine the operation are as important 
in their influence on the result as the character 
of the test itself. This is particularly the case 
with Portland cement. To carry out the test, 
pats of neat cement about 3 in. diameter, } in. 
thick at the centre, and tapering to thin edges 
at the circumference are made on a glass plate, 
and, as in the other tests, the paste should be of 
normal consistency, thoroughly mixed, and 
the pat worked well to get rid of air bubbles. 
Unless care is used in trowelling, strains may be 
introduced into the mass which develop cracks. 
A good plan is, after moulding, to tap the 
glass gently, which re-arranges the molecules, 
making a more uniform pat free from ten- 
sion strains. Since Faija introduced his hot- 
water apparatus, hot-water or boiling tests 
have been universally used. In the Faija test 
the pat is placed immediately after making into 
the apparatus and steamed at a temperature ol 
100° to 105° F. till set; it is then placed in water 
and kept for the remainder of twenty-four 
hours at a temperature of 115° to 120° F. 

For Michaelis’s test the originator gave 
precise instructions for carrying it out. He 
specified that “a clear pat of Portland cement 
made upon filter paper on a glass plate should 
be allowed to harden in air and water for twenty- 
four hours. At the expiration of this time it 
was to be put into water of normal temperature 
and gradually brought to the boil, at whic h 
point it was to be kept for three hours. The 
pat thus treated should be firm, hard, and free 
from cracks. Since Michaelis introduced his 
test it has been shown by several experimenters 
that unsoundness due to excessive amount of 
magnesia is not developed much un ler six 
hours. There are numerous other hot tests for 
soundness, chief of which are :— 

(1) Deval’s. In this test pats of cement are 
allowed to set, then plaved in a steam bath and 
heated for twenty-four hours at a temperature of 
80°C. Thisis quite as severe a test as Michaelis’s 
and in some instances the author has found 
slight movement in pats thus treated, while the 
same cement has stood Michaelis’s test perfectly. 
This, however, may have been due to the pre- 

tion of the test pieces. 

(2) Heintzel s ball or glow test. 





Balls are 


made by working the cement paste in the hands. 
They are then allowed to set sufficiently to take 





only slight impression of the finger nail. They 
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eee ee 
= | |  Briquettes in 
ite 18 Water of Normal | £ Residue Second Hot Test after Aération. 
= EY eS E & | Temperature. ‘g | on Pats 
Se se Rn Tensile Strain 3 | Wire Sieve 28 days in Wh ieai Wastes. lear ne ae me tee 
ioe & fs = of — j r so. in. S| Fresh Water of | 
z 23 a3 3° Pine ante Es | Normal Hours Temp. ee Tensile 
= 3 = es | — 5 - | Temperature, in | of sion | Strain | oy 
= =: 2 - Bath. | Bath.| Del | per | 
en } 7 days. | 28 days. 50* | 76° | | cent. | sq. in. | 
ERA ee OR eee a i ESSRES j 
| | | j i | ee, 
Bessa 26 80 “82 300 Sound: Hard. | 493 | 733 60 1k 6 | Sound. no sem ea! ee 
Bessa. 2 a0 72 220 is 493 | 643 45 {| 2 6 Re ~_ | Sts i 
are 22 80 | «nil §=—- 300 a i | 453 | 563 9 | 2 - . —_|— sons ni 
Be 22 80 12 300 * es | 446 | 636 120 | 1h 6 i cs yy 
BR .. 22 80 “15 330 te ie | 520 | 663 “1:3 8 | eg ee iat jase 
| are 22 80 22 320 “ He 430 | 650 60 14 6 | ‘ —j— sik ccd 
ae 22 80 15 230 et 456 | 653 60 2 8 | és ie sins eae eat 
H 22 80 15 250 ii fs 416 | 616 90 | 2 | 10 ‘a ney pees es eat ; 
i | 2 80 1°33 100 Badly cracked, (§ 400 | 656 | 240 1 & | es 24 | 80 O7 290 | Sound: ‘Hard 
J 26 8 | 216 | 100 ” ” 493 | 733 o | -1 6 | » 22 | 30 $2 | 300 |, ‘ 
K 26 80 44 t co i 493 | 643 45 2 6 | ‘i 24 | 80 “72 20; ” ” 
3 22 80 2-04 100 Cracked. 530 | 716 90 1 5 | » 22 | 80 15 360 * 
PRES 22 80 201 ‘ 9 | 446 636 120 1 6 | 9 24 | 80 “12 800 # 
Wis wea 22 0 75 ° Slightly cracked. 273 476 120 4 | Very slight move. 24 «80 -02 280 = 
RE 80 80 100 gs = 564 | 630 60 1 6 Sound. 24 | 80 02 330 A 
Pee 22 80 1-20 ee i & | §36 | 676 60 1 6 | ay 22 | 80 nil 240 ¥ 
eres. 24 80 5°44 + Swelled much : Soft 470 | 640 | 30 1k 6 | os 22 ; 80 18 * | Crackea”’ 
R 24 «0 5-84 + 2 % A 463 | 576 | 45 1 6 | ne 22 | 80 2-72 ey 9 
s 24 80 592 t Ke i af 440 | 603 | 60 14 | 6 | Very slight move. | 24 | 80 3-12 4 
' | | r | 














* Broke under 100 Ib. 


are then placed on thin sheet-iron and heated 
over a Bunsen burner, at first gently, and as the 
balls dry the heat is gradually raised till no more 
steam is given off. The balls should remain 
firm and hard. 

(3) Tetmajer’s test is very similar to 
Michaelis’s, only balls instead of pats are pre- 
pared and boiled for six hours. 

(4) Priissing’s compressed cake test. The 
cement is mixed with from 5 to 8 per cent. of 
water, then placed evenly in a mould and sub- 
jected to a pressure of 50 atmospheres The 
cakes taken from the moulds are allowed to 
harden twenty-four hours, precautions being 
taken to prevent drying. The cakes are then 
placed in cold water for from two to twenty- 
four hours, then placed in a hot-water bath of 
90° to 100° C. According to the originator of the 
test. cakes which showed no change after being 
four hours in hot water were generally con- 
sidered of sound cement. 
hours no visible change had taken place, then 
the cement was certainly sound under hardest 


particularly good strength, then these cements 
were good as regards this quality. 
impossible to obtain a cement which will stand 
this test, the tendency to warp being due to 
the manner of preparing the cakes. 

About eight years ago the author experimented 
with a large number of cements with the view 
of obtaining quantitative results for “soundness.” 
The change of volume in briquettes which were 


If after twenty-four | 


It is almost | 


| 


tested. 
conditions, and, if these cakes showed also 


boiled or steamed was measured by means of | 
Michaelis’s micrometer and the briquettes then | 


tested for tensile strain. 


The results, a few of | 


which are shown in the table, were very interest- | 


ing, but not reliable, owing to the large number 


of cements of that day being unfit to stand | 


the hot test. 


Much diference of opinioa seems to ex'st | 


as to fhe value of hot tests, as many cements 
which have failed to pass such tests have stood 
well in concrete work. It is generally accepted 
that a cement which will stand this test can 
safely be used, but should not be condemned on 
its failure to pass it. At present the only 
reliable test for soundness is to place a pat of 
neat cement in fresh water of normal tempera- 
ture, where it should remain for about twenty- 
eight days, and examined from time to time for 
signs of movement. When this test is carefully 
carried out and the cement shows signs of 
““ moving,” it should not be used until a further 
test is made of the aérated sample. In many 
cases movement is caused by the extreme fresh- 
ness of the cement, and can be overcome by 
aération. 

Test Tube or Bottle Test.—In this test the 
cement paste is poured into a bottle or test tube 
till it is completely filled and free from air 
bubbles. It is then allowed to set, and if, at the 
expiration of seven days, the vessel remains 
uncra ked or the cement does not shrink it is 
considered sound. This is a very misleading 
test, and so many sources of error are possible 
that it should never be attempted except by 
an expert. The greatest care is necessary in 
getting the cement paste into the bottle or test 
‘tube and even then other causes than expansion 
through free lime may cause the glass to crack, 
such as sudden changes of temperature. 

“ Marmalade Pot” or Temperature Test.— 
A most misleading test, and one which causes 
the manufacturer much unnecessary trouble, is 












that advocated by Mr. G. F. Deacon a few years 
ag>, and familiarly known as the “ marmalade- 
pot” test. Mr. Deacon described it as “a 
perfectly simple and exhaustive test for free 
lime which can be mde in a few minute:.” 
It is as follows :—‘ A hand sample of cement, a 
small vessel of water, a mocha eh pot, and a 
thermometer are left together for a short 
time to acquire a uniform temperature. The 
cement is then gauged in the pot as quickly as 
possible, with just sufficient water to render it 
plastic, and the thermometer, being immediately 
pressed into it, the initial temperature is re- 
corded. If within fifteen minutes the rise of 
the thermometer exceeds 2° F., or within sixty 
minutes 3° F., the cement is further exposed 
before use.” A large number of cements have 
been tested by the author for rise of temperature 
during setting, and in most cases the samples 
showing the greatest increase have been per- 
fectly sound under the hot-water test. The 
diagram shows the results of four samples thus 
A., B., and C. were sound after steam- 
ing for twenty-four hours at 80° C., while D. 
was bidly cracked under similar treatment. 


DEcrREES FAN. 
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Mr. D. B. Butler, in his paper on%‘* The Finer 
Grinding of Portland Cement and the Compara- 
tive Value of the Coarser Particles,” described 
some experiments to ascertain the’ relation 
between the setting properties of ‘cement and 
the heat evolved during setting, and also how 
far the theory was correct that little or no 
increase in temperature pointed]to the absence 
of free lime “that*is a ‘sound cement.’ ” 
Samples were tested in the Faija apparatus. 
One sample which showed an increase of 9° F. 
in sixty minutes during setting, when ground 


i 
+ Too large to fit clips of machine. 








extremely fine showed an increase of 29° in 
thirteen minutes, and the fine grinding had 
rendered it perfectly sound. Several samples of 
unsound cement were secured and re-ground, 
Greater increase of temperature was shown on 
gauging the re-ground samples than the original 
ones, but the fine grinding had rendered them 
nearly or quite sound when subjected to the 
Faija test. One sample specially prepared, 
containing a large amount of free lime, showed 
an increase of 17°F. in thirty-five minutes 
during setting. The same sample mixed with 
2 per cent. gypsum and rendered very slow- 
setting increased only 1° F. in fifteen minutes 
and was still unsound. A large number of 
similar cases might be cited to show the absurdity 
of this test as one for “‘ soundness.” Unsound, 
over-limed cements are generally slow setting 
and evolve little heat. t is the coarse grains 
containing free lime, which slake only slowly 
and expand after the cement is set, which are 
dangerous. The rise of temperature when 
cement is mixed with water is less due to the 
heating of the free lime than to the crystallisa- 
tion of the cement compounds, The heat 
evolved by the latter action is much greater 
than from the slaking of free lime. 


—__-}e—___—- 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CuurcH, NEAR Luanpainpop Woat1s.—The 
foundation-stone has just been laid of the 
new church for the parish of Disserth, which 
is being built near Crossway, Howey. The 
architect is Mr. R. Wellings Thomas, Lian 
drindod Wells; and the contract has been 
entrusted to Mr. S. Arthur Bounds, also of 
Llandrindod Wells. The church will stand 
on a site 67 ft. by 22 ft., and it will be built 
of stones from Brynhir Quarry. e 

New Cucrca, Skewen, Carbirr.—The foun- 
dation-stones were recently laid of a new 


arish church, which is to be erected at 
Skewen. The building will accommodate 
some 350, and is to be built of Morriston 


pressed bricks, with ,biscuit-coloured terra- 
cotta dressing. The style is Gothic. An 
organ chamber and vestry are provided. The 
architect is Mr. J. ©. Rees, and the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Price; Brothers, of Cardiff. 
Priwittve Mersopist Cxaret, HoLmwood, 
SuerrieLp.—The foundation-stones were laid 
a short time ago of a new Primitive Methodist 
chapel at Holmwood. The total cost of ™ 
work will be about 1,850/. The new chape 
has been designed, in the Gothic style, by aL 
W. Cecil Jackson, of Chesterfield. The wai's 
will be faced with red bricks, and will oc 
stone dressings. The building, which ™! 
comprise a main hall, choir, and two vestries, 
will provide accommodation for 375 wah 
shippers. There will be two front ps ge 
and vestibules. The open timber rool i 
be covered in with blue slates, The “apa 
work and furniture will all be of pite Lo 
The windows will be glazed with stained g a 
The builders are essrs, Brailsford 4 
Randall, of Hasland. Suur- 
Priuimtve Mernopist ScHoo.-CHarel, 
FieLD.—A new Primitive Methodist |° s 
and Sunday school are to be erecte 2 Be 
site in Abbeydale-road, Sheffield. The P be 
for the buildings have been prepareé |. 
oars Hall and Fenton, architects, 
goed Yorr.—A_ new Council achoch 
which has been erected onthe Poppleton- a 
York, to meet the elementary pony poo 
quirements of the Poppleton-road and 
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pe in : 
sit ned on the 5th inst. 

= ern nthe school, which on 
- wir 1.200 children, has hove, i - 
places hoo! js built of plain brick, in ~ rly 
a “a style. The school, out-offices, # yard 
-, an aroa of about 14 acres. In the se : 
oe a nineteen separate ge oe o 
re each, a central hall for upper 
eo and marching hall, as well as a gym- 
school, Mr. W. H. Brierley, of York, is the 
architoet _At Cowie, near Bannock- 
/ Ninian’s School Board have 
w school from the plans of Mr 
nald Walker, Stirling. The building has 
ry ., and gives accommodation for 308 
— Memormt Coutece, Exerer.— 
Pgs of Exeter have agreed that 
slication shall be made to the Local Govern. 
‘PP Board for a loan in respect of the proposed 


ment J bert Memorial 
; to the “Royal Al 
tilege” for which sans etc., ate to 


forthwith Psi Pe Brae as al — 
ey, 0 xetet, 
wt g* — and the 1 Govern- 
ent Board. 
 SOUTHALL- NORWOOD ey es gaat 
foundation-stone was lai pours ae 
vew library for Southall ne dy - 
The Surveyor of a vane "oh ~ _ 
Brown, prepared the plans, ee ae 
of Messrs, Ferguson and Co, © otten a 
and Carlisle, for the building, was accep — 
The building has a frontage of 50 ft. to the 
mad. ‘The entrance to the library will be 
i» the centre of the building, and there will 
bo rooms on either side. The entrance is 
under three arches. The fagade will be 
faced with Leicester red bricks, with buff 
wrra-cotta dressings, the entrance arches 
being supported by Corinthian columns. Over 
the arches will be a terra-cotta panel, with 
the words “ Southall-Norwood Public Library 
cast thereon, and above the centre window, 
ou the first floor, will be a terra-cotta panel 
commemorating the name of the donor of 
the library (Mr. Carnegie), the whole sur- 
rounded by a terra-cotta pediment. 
building stands 18 ft. from the roadway, and 
in front will be ornamental wrought-iron rail- 
ings. On the right of the entrance there will 
be a ladies’ waiting-room, about 19 ft. by 
13 ft. 6 in, and on the left there will be the 
entrance to the book store and lending 
library. The reading-room will be 43 ft. long 
by 25 ft. average width. Leading from the 
teading-room Tene will be a_ reference 
ibrary, 20 ft. by 23 ft. 6 in. The whole of 
the floors, with the exception of the entrance 
hall and lavatory, will be of pitch-pine wood 
vocks, the ball being laid with mosaic. 
There will be a lecture hall, 33 ft. square, 
and @ committee-room, the same size as the 
adies waiting-room, on the ground floor. The 
whole of the building will heated by hot 
rater. The intérnal fittings will be of pitch- 
pine wood, 
_ tae Hore. Merropo.e, SovTHEND-ON-SEA.— 
The new Hotel Metropole, Southend-on-Sea, was 
opened recently. The building, which has 
cot upwards of 300,0002. to erect, has been 
cult from the plans of Mr. James Thomp- 
io, architect. The furnishing has been car- 
oe out by Messrs. Goodall, Lamb, and 
leighnay, of Manchester, and by Messrs. 
Oetzmann, of London. 
New Fine Station, Kenstnetox.—The 
nemorial-stone of the new fire station, which 
is cing erected in Clarence-mews, Kensington, 
was laid a short time ago. The plans for the 
rete, been prepared by Mr. W. E. Riley, 
jitect to the London County Coun:1l, a: d 
_ ee Ri Messrs. ‘Koesiann and 
Suaw. The tot ; : ; : 
bs about “i848 cost, inclusive cf site, will 
Mu Hatt, Wattsenn.—A drill hall for 
he 2nd V.B, Northumberland Fusiliers has 
er erected at Wallsend. It is 75 ft. by 
4 , and has cost about 1,7502. On the 
‘ment there are armoury, clothes-room 
sergeants’ ve ’ 
while ae thon orderly-room, and _ stores, 
be ° the first story there are the officers’ 
« bales 00m, and stores, together with 
iS Oeuy overlooking the hall. The buildin 
iton ra of red brick and corruga 
put ‘up a ground is in reserve on which to 


___», & caretaker’s house i 
canon Tooms for the Mag Me i sy 
— of Newcastle, was the architect, and 
: 0 ract has been carried out by Mr. Weir 
reer on-Tyne, 
Fee DRKACE, KENsincton.—The founda- 
lane, Keo of the new furnace-house, in Wood- 
is being 8%, Was recently laid. The work 
Maan! Shon by Messrs Goddard, 

pera ner, whose 
Willan ty accepted upon the BF eet Ms 
Sir A he the Borough Engineer, and 
twenty furne®:,, he building will contain 
capacity ot oy cells, having a total cubical 
1 toc,” 1.110 ft., capable of dealing with 
refuse per twenty-four hours, the 





refuse being carted up inclined planes to ti 
ping platforms on the top of the furnace cate, 
At the back of the cells etorage hoppers, in 
which refuse awaiting combustion would be 
placed, will be provided. ‘The chimney shaft 
will be 156 ft. high. Two steam boilers 
are to be e i in connexion with the fur- 
naces, each working at a pressure of 160 lbs. 
to the square inch, from which power will be 
supplied to machinery for the utilisation of the 
clinker refuse, and also the necessary heat for 
the disinfecting a-~aratus. The cost of the 
scheme will be 30,513¢. 

0 0 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Untversity oF Leeps.—At a meeting of the 
Council of the University of Leeds on the 
10th inst., the Council appointed Dr. George 
Wilson, A.M.Inst.C.E., to the newly-created 
Lectureship in Civil Engineering in the 
University. Dr. Wilson is a graduate in 
science of the Victoria University, having 
been a student at Owen’s College, where he 
gained the Ashbury scholarship in engineer- 
ing. He had two years’ experience as a mem- 
ber of the engineering staff of Sir Leader 
Williams, then chief engineer of the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. He was subsequent! 
appointed demonstrator in the Whitworth 
laboratory of Owen’s College, in which post 
he has had ten years’ experience. In 1902 the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
awarded him the Telford Premium for ex- 
perimental work on lateral pressure in sand 
and its alteration by water. 


et 


FOREIGN. 

France.—The architectural department of 
the Paris Municipality is about to undertake, 
in co-operation with the Commission des 
Monuments Historiques, some important 
works of restoration at the church of St. 
Gervais. The principal object of the work, 
which will cost about 135,000 francs, is the 
repair or ——are of the nave buttresses. 
——Inthe crypt of the Madeleine, where some 
work is going on, has been found the tomb of 
Vignon, the original architect of the build- 
ing, which, according to the intention of 
Napoléon, was to have been a ‘Temple de 
la Gloire’’ and not a church. The tomb was 
concealed under a pile of stones, and is to 

opened out and restored.——The jury in 
the competition for the ‘‘Monument de 
l'Union Postale Universelle,” to be erecte< 
at Berne, has chosen from among 122 com- 
titors the design by M. René de Saint- 
Marceaux. The design shows a group of five 
temale figures, representing the five continents, 
circling round a terrestrial globe, and pass- 
ing messages from hand to hand. Below is 
seated the heraldic image of Berne.——Im- 
portant works for the improvement of the port 
cf Havre are to be undertaken, at a cost of 
84 million francs.——The General Council of 
Finisterre has voted a sum of 247,000 francs 
for the enlargement of the Prefecture of 
Quimper.-——-The Chamber of Commerce of 
Limoges has voted a sum of 240,000 francs 
for the installation of a ‘“‘ Hétel des Ser- 
vices.""——--The jury in the competition for a 
statue of Jeanne Darc, to be erected at 
Angers, has declined to recommend any one 
of the designs for execution, merely award- 
ing premiums to the three best designs.—— 
The Municipal Council of Paris has offered 
to the town of Riom, the birthplace of Desaix, 
the statue of the celebrated Republican 
eneral which was formerly in the Place 
auphine, and was removed at the alterations 
made in the Place in 1874. The monument, 
which is in a rather dilapidated condition, 
consists of a stele with an inscription, sur- 
mounted by a bust of Desaix, which is being 
crowned by a figure in the dress of a Roman 
warrior. The general design of the monu- 
ment is by the architect Percier, the bust and 
the figure were executed by Fortin. The work 
is at present in the Art Museum at Auteuil. 
——-M. Waldeck-Rousseau, whose death has 
been recently announced, was not only a poli- 
tician of the first rank, but an enthusiastic 
lover of painting and sculpture, and enjoyed 
the regard of many artists, especially 
Falguiére, of whom he was a faithful friend. 
He himself possessed great talent as a painter 
in water-colours. . 5 

Avsrru.—The monument to the artist. 
Canon, to be erected in Vienna, will soon be 
completed ; the statue is being executed by the 
sculptor, Professor Weyr.——The new Surgical 
Hospital, at Vienna, is now in course of con- 
struction; the work is to be pushed forward 
as much as possible, and it is hoped that a 
portion of the building will be fit for use by 
January next.——-The foundation-stone of th 
new Catholic church at Zeltweg is to be laid 
on August 21; the architect is Herr Hans 
Pascher. ‘ 

Swirzertanp.—The Second International 
Congress for the Promotion of Draughtsman- 





ship was held on August 2, when twenty-one 
states were represented by over 900 delegates. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Messrs. Candy and Co., Ltd., have removed 
their offices and showrooms from Mansion 
House Chambers, 11, Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C., to 87, Newman-street, W 

Sr. Pamir’s Caurcu, Recent-strerr.—Mr. 
James Green, in his capacity of arbitrator 
for the claim preferred by Messrs. J. Lyons 
and Co., against the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, has just made his award in respect 
of the wine vaults and cellarage beneath the 
church. The award amounts to 10,409. in 
respect of the leasehold interest of that com- 
pany, who claimed about 6,000/. more. The 
church will shortly be pulled down, in pur- 
suance of an Act recently passed in that be- 
half, for the sale of the site and materials. 

Sire or Currst Hosprrat, Lonpon.—The esti- 
mated cost of constructing the new street, with 
sewer and subway, across the new vacant site, 
is estimated at 45,000/., of which sum the 
Corporation of the City will contribute 25,000/. 
The ground has been acquired for purposes 
of the General Post Office, and, in lieu of the 
projected thoroughfare to relieve the traffic 
along Newgate-street, steps are being taken 
for a widening of King Edward-street. 

ArsirRaTION Inqutry.—An arbitration in- 
quiry was held at the Surveyors’ Institution, 
Westminster, on the 10th inst., before Mr. 
l. A. Gruning, sole arbitrator, respecting a 
claim brought by Messrs. Kirk and Randall 
agrns the Office of Works for the balance 
of money alleged to be due to them under 
their contract as builders for the erection of 
the new Post Office Savings Bank at Ken- 
sington, which has been in occupation of the 
department for over a year. Mr. English 
Harrison, K.C., and Mr. J. A. Scott ap- 

ared for the claimants, and Mr. Montague 
ush, K.C., and Mr. Askwith represented 
the Commissioners of Works. A number of 
legal points were raised as to the inter- 
pretation of the contract, but no witnesses 
were called. At the conclusion of the argu- 
ments, which had occupied two days, the 
arbitrator consented to state a case for the 
opinion of the High Court. 

Tus IwrernationaL Free Service Concress. 
—The British representation for the Inter- 
national Fire Service Congress, to be held 
at Budapesth, comprises a special Commis- 
sion formed by the British Fire Prevention 
Committee, with Mr. Horace Folker, of the 
National Fire Brigades’ Union, and Mr. Ellis 
Marsland, District Surveyor, as honorary 
secretaries. The Commission, besides par- 
ticipating in the Congress at Budapesth, wil) 
report on the fire preventive arrangements of 
Vienna, Munich, Frankfurt, and Cologne. 
The Commission, which is ten in number, in- 
cludes:—Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, Chairman of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee (as 
chairman of the deputation), and Lieut.- 
Colonel Fox, Vice-President of the N.F.B.U. 
The work under consideration at the Congress 
has special relation to the Baltimore fire, 
fire prevention in theatres, factories, and 
mills, to the question of mechanical life- 
saving ladders and fire alarms. At a meet- 
ing of the International Fire Service Council, 
to be held at the same time as the Congress, 
the question of universal statistics and other 
matters will be considered. 

Tue Bath Stone Fiems, Lrp.—The annua! 
excursion of the employees of the Bath and 
Wiltshire district of the Bath Stone Firms, 
Ltd., took place on Saturday last to Plymouth 
Three special trains were engaged, and con- 
veyed about 2,000 to the town. Some 
of the directors and the whole of the office 
staff accompanied the party. 

CaNDLER Memorit Drinkinc § Fornvtain, 
Brockwett Park.—As originally purchased 
and laid out, Brockwell Park comprised some 
86 acres. It was bounded on the Brixton side 
by 43 acres of building land, and in July, 
1899, it became known that this land was :n 
the market. At once a local committee was 
formed, and ultimately the purchase pri 
was subscribed, and the whole space preserved 
for the use of the public. This result was 
largely due to the zeal of Alderman Samuel! 
Horace Candler, the vice-chairman of the 
Park Extension Committee. At his death 't 
was felt that some memorial of his ettorts 
should be erected in the open space. A fund 
was opened, and, with Mr. Albert Larking as 
on. sec., a drinking fountain was erected at 
the Water-lane entrance to the park, and this 
has just been unveiled. The tountain, erecte] 
to the designs of Mr. A. W. Sheppard, archi- 
tect, John-street, Adelphi, is of grey ard red 
granite, cap with York stone, and bears 
on one panel a bronze portrait medallion of 
Mr. Candler, and on the other an inscription. 

work has been carried out by Mr. J. 
Whitehead, of Rochester-row, London. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


Tue Yorxsaire Bumpine Trape.—The 
federated master builders of Yorkshire are 
anxious to put an end to the possibility of 
strikes and lock-outs in their trade in the 
county, and, with this object, have suggested 
to the men a “closer union scheme.” They 
desire that in future all Ee in the York- 
shire building ¢rades shall submitted to a 
Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, the 
constitution and detailed operations of which 
thev propose shall hereafter be decided upon. 
in accordance with the wish of these peace- 
loving employers, the bricklayers, masons, and 
carpenters and joiners have discussed tl 
“principle of arbitration and  concilia- 
tion” at their branch re venggs and have 
taken a vote on the question. The result is 
to reveal an overwhelming proportion of York- 
shire bricklayers and masons in favour of 
such a tribunal, while, on the other hand, the 
members of the Yorkshire branches of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners have expressed their Suapeneres of 
the scheme by a majority of 1,595, only 312 
voting in its favour, as compared with 1,907 
against. Of the seventy branches of this 
union, a dozen had a majority in support of 
the idea, these inchading the largest branch 
in Sheffield, which voted unanimously in its 
favour. The eight branches gaye 8 
unanimous vote against. This decision, how- 
ever, cannot be taken as final, as it is said 
that the carpenters were misled by an un- 
official statement in which it was hinted that 
one point of the ‘ Closer Union Scheme would 
be that trade union carpenters would not 
be permitted to work for any but em loyers 
connected with the Master Builders’ Federa- 
tion. The head officials of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners now a, 
nise that this communication was unofficia 
and in their monthly report they say:—We 
deplore this action use we are con- 
vinced that the interests of members can 
best be promoted by cultivating a closer union 
between their employers and themselves, and 
we hope that if the ppqoeeans/ again offers 
itself a more liberal view will prevail, and 
that our society will emerge from the isolates 
position it now occupies in respect to this 
question. Now that the air has been cleared, 
and it has definitely and officially 
declared that all details are hereafter to be 
discussed and determined, the carpenters and 
joiners of Yorkshire are not likely to lose 
much time in falling in line with their brother 
workers in the trade.—Sheffield Independent. 


a oe 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


13,811 of 1903.—F. G. P. Preston and G. C. 
Ratston: Simultaneously-operated, Mul- 
tiple-cam Devices for Operating and Fixing 
in Position Bulk-head Doors, and other 
Doors, Ships’ Side Lights, and other Win- 
dows, Cylinder Covers, and other Covers. 

This consists in the combination with a door, 
window cover, or ring, and the frame or part 
with which it is to make mg of a number 
of pivoted cams, means for connecting the 
cams, and means for simultaneously operating 
said cams for the purpose of pressing the 
door tightly against the frame. 


17,842 of 1903.—J. J. Jackson: Holders or 
Rope Grips for Elevators, and Conveyors, 
and Lifis. 

An elevator or conveyor for elevating or con- 
veying grain and other substances or articles, 
means for connecting the buckets, plates, bars, 
or other equivalent parts, of the elevator or 
conveyor, with the ropes or bands, consist- 
ing of gripping devices or clamps attached to 
or formed on the said buckets, plates, bars, or 
their equivalent parts, comprising a eripping 
bolt or plug, and a wedge or key arrange 
to operate in connexion with said bolt or 
plug. 

17,843 of 1903.—J. J. CarTwriscnt: Fixed or 
Portable Cooking and Warming Apparatus. 

A fixed or portable cooking and warming 

apparatus, wherein solid fuel is burned, con- 

sisting in the construction and application of 

a perforated fire-box, suspended in an air 

chamber, the supply of air to which is con- 

trollable, in combination with a closed and 
hollow-lined roasting chamber open to the said 
perforated fire-box. 

19,860 of 1903.—E. J. Parrisu: 
Supporting Window Sashes, ete. 
Means for supporting window sashes, etc., 

consisting of a front plate having flanges 

thereon, a rectangular opening in the upper 
part of the front plate, corner slots in the 





Means for 





* All these applications are in the stage in which 
gone to the grant of Patents upon them cap 
made. 


| 





lower part thereof, a flattened V-shaped back- 
plate pivoted at its upper end, bearings at 
or near the upper end of rectangular 
opening for the pivots of the back-plate, a 
projection upon the front-plate for prevent- 
ing t pivots of the back-plate jumping 
their bearings, a roller working in the recess, 
formed by the back-plate at the rear of the 
rectangular opening, said back-plate forming 
a path for said roller, a spring for holding 
the back-plate up to its work, abutments on 
the front and back plates for the spring, a 
bar for tightening the spring working in the 
corner slots, and a recess in said bar to re- 
ceive the spring and to prevent the lateral 
movement of the bar. 


20,042 of 1903.—H. Parker and W. H. Baxer: 
Fire Cheek or Fire Brick for Domestic 
Stoves and Ranges. 

According to this invention, the cheek -s 
formed hollow, with internal baffle-plates or 
louvres of substantial substance, preferably of 
a sha approximatin 
triangle, the points o 
jecting within the groove formed to cause the 
ype air to travel in a serpentine course 
to retard its passage, so that it may be acted 
upon by passing over the sides of the heated 
projections, and so become heated before its 
exit. Near the top of the cheek is a lateral 
opening to deflect the air over top of oven or 
boiler. When in position the bottom of 
cheek is open for inlet of air from ash-pit. 


20,421 of 1903.—F. Howrrr: Manufacture of 
Artificial Stone. 

This invention relates to the manufacture of 
artificial stone, and more particularly to the 
manufacture of such stone slabs and other 
articles from refuse destructor ashes. The in- 
vention consists in treating the refuse 
destructor ashes with a chemical solution 
which will render the sulphur contained in 
the ashes ineapable of having any injurious 
effects on the cement employed in the manu- 
facture of the artificial stone. In the manu- 
facture of artificial stone, according to this 
invention, the refuse ashes and poe iy after 
being broken up, but before being mixed with 
the cement and other well-known ingredients, 
are thoroughly well washed with a solution 
of chloride of calcium and soda or potash. 


229 of 1904.—E. Hurn: Method of Circulating 
Hot ang Cold Water by Power. 
This invention consists of an internal or 
external screw inserted in a pipe, worked by 
power, whereby the circulation of water is 
accelerated, and all difficulties of circulation 
overcome. Its operation is as follows:—A 
revolving screw is inserted in the floe pipe 
immediately over the boiler or circulator. 
This screw is worked by belt and pulleys, 
driven either by motor, gas engine, or steam 


power. The high speed of this screw causes 
a greatly accelerated circulation of the 
water. It also overcomes the balance of power, 


thus surmounting all dips, in the circulation, 
thereby enabling any building to be warmed 
as easily with boiler placed in the roof as in 
the basement. 


1,649 of 1904.—W. Bats: Door Locks. 


A device for preventing accidental opening of | 


door locks, comprising in its construction a 
star-wheel with several 
stationary door wing or door post, and a 
spring-actuated retaining pawl for the star- 
wheel, in combination with a specially-shaped 
door latch. 


2,771 of 1904.—J. Fippis and J. F. Wart: 

Sprinklers jor Extinguishing Fire. 
A fire sprinkler, consisting in the combination 
with a water pipe having a discharge outlet, 
of a friable bulb or dome normally 
closing said outlet, means for fracturing 
said dome, devices for normally  sup- 
porting said fracturing means, but auto- 
matically releasing the same on abnormal 
rise of temperature. 


8,460 of 1904-—-A. Urmacner: Frames for 
Concrete Building, and other purposes. 

This relates to a boarding frame for the 
manufacture of beton structures, the essential 
feature of which is that, by means of ver- 
tical and horizontal bars, united by tubes 
and pegs, there is formed a frame divided into 
anne which are lined with short boards 
of a uniform size, the boards being held or 
locked together by U-irons and handles, but 
may be removed without interfering with the 
frame. 

9,944 of 1904—F. J. M. M. Ducasren: An 
Agglutinant or Cement, and Method of 
Manufacturing the same, 

A process for manufacturing an agglutinant 

intended to replace lime and cement in all 

their applications, which consists in the treat- 
ment with heat in a rotary furnace provided 

internally with rollers, on the one hand of a 

preparation of lime or cement, and on the 

r hand of a given but variable quantity 


to two sides of a | 
each projection pro- | 





of er ig yp or even carbonates, these 
and mixed 


materials being crushed se ] 
at the moment of Apyrebwsed 


; their entrance 
said furnace, where, i 


in & state of extreme 


sub-division, they are subjected to the action 


gas, 


10,238 of 1904.—E. C. Manony: Portable Wall 


Sections for House-building. 
A knock-down house, 


consisting in the con. 


struction of its walls in portable sections, each 


comprising a basic frame on the 


outer side 


of which is a covering of weather b> din 
on @ sheathing of impermeable material, ‘an 


on the other side of the frame a 
of interior finishing, with an inte 
space between the outer and inner 
means for bonding such sections 
another to the house foundation sill, 
the roof structure. 


—_— >} 


wall lining 
rvening air 
lining, and 


one 


and to 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 


August 3.—By R. F. ConpER (at Biggleswade 
Langford, Beds.—Freehold Sic ion 
ES i eerste 


August 4.—By Hampron & Sons (at Hasle- 


mere). 

Bramshot, etc., Hants. —Outlyin rtions of 
the Hewshott Estate, 66 «. nf 33 “ey ¥ 
August 5.—By Fenn & Co. (at Chelmsford). 
Great Baddow, Essex.—“ Pitt-pl.” and 7 : 
RM GIN We 85 ob os 8b ko hobo cee; 

August 6.—By FENN & Co. (at Colchester), 
Wakes, Colne, etec., Essex.—“ Crepping Hall 
Estate,” 201 a. 3r. 13 p.,f............. 

August 9.—PrERoy H. CLarke. 

Brixton —24 and 26, Tindal-st., u.t. 56 yrs., 
RR ON as oi ie wk go ac 6s oa ce 

45, Langton-rd., u.t. 51 TS., g.r. 4d. 10s. 
w.r. 362. 8s. ‘7 : ‘ 


ee a rs 


Ors Mie Wek Bes BO vic sce te ccicsccces 
43 to 53 (odd), Cambridge-st., u.t. 48 yIs., 
as oe w+ ha 4 Pre ee 
a . Cam t., u.t. 46 yre., g.r. 
6l., w.r. 72i. ge readied 
Hammersmith.—35 and 36, Wilson's rd., u.t. 
62} yrs., g.r. 58. 5d., w.r. 57. 4s. 
By H. N. Newron & Co. 
Hampton Wick, Middlesex.—23, 24, and 25, 
h-st., f., y.r. 88i. 
By SEDGWICK, Son, & WEALL (at Watford). 
Watford.—14, 2, and 2p, Nascot-st., f. ...... 
August 11.—By Newson, Epwarps, & 
SHEPHARD. 
Notting Hill.—St. Mark’s-rd., Lg. rents 40/., 
u.t. pall ine er. We Gvsskeicdes ica 
Hackney.—King Edward-rd., etc., Lg. rents 
IEO., B0. BO wre., OF. Go. ccc cceesss 
ng Edward-rd., Lg. rents 131/. 10s., u.t. 
4} = A Se Sei aera 
Shore-rd., l.g. rents 41/., u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 2. 


eee ee ee es 


| Stoke Newington.—21, Jenner-rd., u.t. 69} 


Wiss is Bs Ps OO i. Sede Ss 
Islington.—23, Baxter-rd., u.t. 55} yrs., g.r. 
5i. 5e., er Ms Si ins du Web d dads oo 8 

19, Norfolk-rd., u.t. 55} yrs., g.r. 5/.,¢.r. 322. 
Hoxton.—93, Herbert-rd., ut. 38 yrs., g.r. 
ME I I aac cesses ap beau depece 
King’s Cross.—36, All Saint’s-st., u.t. 41 yrs., 
Ns Baby Pur WO GB i bee ve vec evces 
Finchley.—51 and 53, Lincoln-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., 
gr. 127, 10s., y.r. and e.r. 681. .......... 

By Stmson & Sons. 

Chariton.—493, 495, 497, and 499, Woolwich- 
rd., u.t. 86 yrs., g.r. 14/. 4s., wor. 122/. 4s. 


| Cla: ham.—20, Park-hill, u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 15/., 
teeth, fixed to the | . 75l. te 


US 6 ioe SEs GSE Cerebro sc wecceoce 
Fulham.—590, King’s-rd., u.t. 46} yrs., g.r. 
eg Pry he Ce ee 

New Cross.—170 to 184 (even), Edward-st., 
ut. 40 yrs., g.r. 162. 8s., w.r. 2311. 88... 

By WILLIs, Crovcn, & LEE. 

Clapton.—1 and 5, Ganden-rd., u.t. 58 yrs., 
ee es MC MS beak cick k Mba ecm cae 
Hampstead.—40, 42, and 46, Denington Park- 
rd., u.t. 77 yrs., g.r. 312. 10s., y.r. 173i... 


| By A. ©. NICHOLSON, with Sranrorp & 


| Liansilin, 





BROWN (at Oswestry). 
Denbighshire. — ‘“* Moelygwelltyn 
weg,” OE @. 2.8. :S8 Dis his hoa csccceese 
“ Moelfae Farm,” 270 a. 1 r. 15 p., f....... 
August 12.—By Tyser, GREENWOOD, & CRIER. 
Gunnersbury.—3 and 5, Harvard-rd., u.t. 72 
Fis Mees a Fike Bs ic insavicposoeces 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
 atrecerabe god l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
mproved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. fo 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental ; q.r. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental D 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. 10 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent 
av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gf. [0 
grove; b.h. for beer-house ; p.h. for public-house ; 0. f0 


Offices ; s. for shops ; ct. for court. 


£1,790 


5,680 


2,100 


2,900 


200 
1,050 
440 


400 


1,750 


1,355 


615 
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1,835 
470 


390 


O75 
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270 
465 
275 


560 


730 
550 
400 


1,760 
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MEETINGS. 
garuapaY, Avausr 20. 


dhern Architectural Association.—Visit to Sunder- 
Noi 


isod. OcropER 6 and 8. 


Institute of British Architects to New- 


Vial of the The following, amongst other arrange- 


bei 


Wall “pon -Tyne.— xion with the visit of 
a owe yo rehitectural 


ts, 
merowtitute to Ne 


, each oat ol ~_— Tpaeibate at the Count 


} con. 


r side 


irding - 


After 
|. and ane 7 reading and. discussion of 
“pen in Arehitecture.” 


lining 
ig air 
z, and 
) One 
ind to 


1 


RTY : 


ew House will be visited. 
ural Assoc 


a In the evening a dinner 


‘orthern A 
receive the visiting 
mittee ill Hotel, at 
ber 6th. His Worship 


Octo 
SI embers at 10.0 a.m., on 
— aa, about lt hour will be 


A. will take the Chair. 
Association will entertain the visiting members 


- i t 
t luncheon at the County Hotel yg ey: homage a 


. p.m. Arrangements wi 


8th, arrangements will be made 
on Saturday, Cotire to do 80, to visit Hexham Abbey 


for those who Lo 
an Station at the Chesters, 
= yy New — Sheds at 


£1,790 


gwan & Hunter's, Wallsen 





5,680 


2,100 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EM T.—F. C. (Below our limit). 
NOTE.—The responsibility of sigued omang ty oe Me 


sod papers read at meetings rests, of 
sathors. 


2,900 


d the Editor cannot be 
os ements, or poy docum: n 
420 left at this office, 


1,050 
440 


400 


615 
1,800 
1,835 

470 

390 


O75 


270 
465 


975 


560 


R. 
2 : 
# 915 
for freehold 
ti i.g.t. for 

r. for rent; 
sold ; p. fo 
for "weekly 
arly rental ; D 








return 4 communica- 
We cannot undertake to rejecte on gr 
sent to or 


hes. apoctally asked for 
them. 


ters or communications (beyond mere news items 
Bes have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
yr st be authenticated the 
j} communications mu authen 
nan address of the sender, whether for he ng 
tion or not, No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications, 

Weare compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for ageing man is given 
wbject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory, The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
uceptance. 

All communications regarding li and artistic 
watters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other epetrey bet 
bess matters should be addressed to THE PUB: 
und wot to the Editor. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 





*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
semye prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quility and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
"hich should be remembered by those who make use of 
this information, 
BRICKS, &c, 
2a. 4. 


Hard Stocks, ~— 116 0 per 1000 alongside, in river, 


” ” ” 
” ” ” 


» sb Eailway depét. 
” ”» ” 
” ii] ” 





t Stourbridge 
te Bricks... 4 8 
Guzen Bricks, 
t ite and 
Pie Glazed 
— is 0 


ers 


So 
> co 


z 
a 
£ 
es 
2 
a 


& 
° 
oo © 


vi 
fe 
= 
8 


F 
; : af 
o°clhlCc OmlhUC OO COCO] o 
oolUcOlmUlUC OOCOCOCUCUO 

z 

3 


. BRICKS, &c.—(continued), 





~ 30 0 ” 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 21 0 — 


Norg. pg 0 cement or lime is exclusive of the pear Mae 
, charge f ‘or a 


babondoiecwtions yard, delivered, 
Stourbridge Fireciay in rom 27s. males ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 
Baru aapee ae ag road wag- . 4, ee 
ngton ese .cu 
. delivered on road waggo a 
Nine Elms Depdt. ..........00.cccceees ee 2 
Portitaxp Stowe (20 ft. average) — 
Brown W Fada we i = zat 
Paddington de ine 
Beas erate wines 21 4 


White Bete delivered on road 
waggons, Pad4ington en Se Nine 
Elms depét, or Pimlico Wharf... 


2 24 ” ” 
8. d. 
poate in blocks..... a ‘viene cube,deld.rly.dep5t. 
r meee = oo 

Greenshill ,,00 0 oss. i w ns am 
Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 et = 
Red hill ,, 25 os ” 
CloseburnRedFreestone 2 0 - ” 
Red Mansfield _,, 24 v0 ” 

Yors Stowe—Robin Hood Quality. 
| 9g gency meager 210 Pm ” 

in. aa rig — 
er aye f. su ny 23 ft. su 

a 

ditto, ditto ............ ‘ ag 6 oo os 
3 in. sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes) 0 114 pat o9 
2 in. to in, sawn one 

a ty bs (random . 
iin. n to2in, ditto, ditts 0 6 a 

Harp Yorr— 


Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cube, pss 
6 ia. — ng sides, 


40 Pg eines 28 ft. 
er t. super. per ft. super. ” 
(un rubbed two sides 


ditto eee eeenrenee 3 0 ” ” 
3 in. sawn two “sides 
(slabs random sizes) 1 2 ” ” 


@ in, self-faced wcommundl™ 


RSP eee e en eeenerereenene 


flags 
Hopton Wood (Hard iid) - blocks 2 3 per,tts "cube. 
rly. depét. 
6 in. sawn both 


ee i dep. 
Sin. do. 


” ” ” 


SLATES. 


in. in. @s. 4, 
2 . sete blue ~—- = 2 6 per 100) of 120) at r. 4. 
17 


0 : 10 first quality ; = 18 0 
Mx 12» » » 13 1S 
od ” ” ” 7 5 
» x 10 best blue — 
madoc .12 12 
16x 8 6 12 
20 x 10 best ‘Eureka un- 
fading green. 15 17 
20 x 12 ” oo BF 
18 x 10 sete” ee 
16x 8 1 5 
20 x 10 permanent green ll 12 
18 x 10 ia a 
16x 8 a 9 6 12 


AABWoocaan BR Ooooe 
. 


TILES. 


s. d, 
Best plain red roofing tiles . 42 0 per 1000 at rly. depdt. 
ip and Valley tiles ... 3 7 per doz. os pee 
wage Brosely tiles............... 50 Operl000 _se=, vi 
Do. Ornamental tiles ......... &2 6 ad inn 
Hip and Valley tiles .. 4 Oper "doz. ba Se 
Best Ruabon red, brown, or 


brindled do. Edwards) = : per1000 ,, P 
Do. Ornamental do ............ o” os 
Pe UI icrececnicetndiinninscensee ° 3 per ‘doz. ” pa 
Vi TN i ad itnatnhnlinet 3.0 ” ” ” 
Best Red orMottled Stafford 

shire do. (Peakes)...... 51 9perl000 4, 
Do. Ornamental do eesccedecsses 54 6 ” ” 

a Bag 3 sicimiiiniuieshidininn + . per "doz. on = 

ey OD cccanes ” ” ” 
‘Rosemary” brand 

plain tiles................0000 48 0 per 1000 aaa 
Best Ornamental tiles wD 0 pa me 

IN TEMES Gacatnssiadncctsinies 4 0 per doz, ” ” 

Valley tiles ................ 8 ” ” ” 

a il” brand 

plain tiles, sand faced. 50 Oper1000 ,, 45 
Do. seen Ore eeeneene eereeees ” oe ” 
Do. Ornamental do ............ 50 0 


Pee eenneneeeceseneree 


woop. 


At per stan lard. 


ic nae 
od SsF 
oc oof 





F 
FL 
fF 











S 
oo 


WOOD (continued). At per standard. 


Foreign Sawn Boards— £ a. 4. £a 4. 
lia. and 13 in. by 7 in. ........ -« 010 0 more than 
; battens. 
BO Wesmbchiaina ht ices 109 


” At par lovd of 59 ft. 
Fir timber: best middling Danzig 


or Memel (average sc 410 0 5 00 
Seconds ..... » € 86 @ 419 0 
Small! timber (8 in. to iin)” ww 32 € 315 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) ....., 300 310 6 
DOGT DATRE ois cccccicsccccocececssee 215 0 390 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 350 315 0 


Jotseaxs’ Woop. At per standard. 


lin. in. by 7 in. in. ‘white, ‘planed and 


012 
1} in. ir in. ‘white, planed. and 
CIN oicensesstestectescanstsadeon 01 
? pent 7 in, yellow, matched 


White Se.: ae nee 4 som, 
3 in. by il iiaene ‘S$ : 0 24 0 
3 in. by Sia, ance 2 0 22 10 0 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. ‘by 7in. 1? 9 0 18 10 0 
Second yellow on, - in. by 
«1810 0 22 0 0 
Pong ‘by 9 in. 17 10 0 19 0 0 
Battens, 24 in. and3in.by7in. 1310 0 1410 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
I Ollk saictacsiecntcestbcbiccaniacss 1510 0 1610 0 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by7in. 1110 0 1216 0 
Petersburg: first yellow ‘ 
—_ 5 Cod oy bebidbiensse whechsieiiosi 21 60 0 2210 0 
See 18 0 0 19 10 6 
Dattons Wicteairsicninathinedcquotiniine 1310 0 6b 00 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
ULI deeteditath desislaingeationgnediccaceds 16 0 0 17 0 0 
_ 3 in. by 9 in... 1410 0 4600 
Uedaenthtidieepebtbeantbvovanstiis 100 1210 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Seatdheetiatntietenindccoceemoese 310 0 400 
Do. “Sin. i Sa dabiiccce 13 0 0 400 
-10 00 lt 0 0 
White See and Petersbar 
First white deals, 3 in. y 11 in. 1410 0 1510 0 
ae 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 9 1410 0 
Battens... ll 0 0 12 0 0 
Second white deals, ‘in. by ll in. 1310 0 1410 0 
» Sin. by 9in. 1210 0 1310 0 
» battens .... 910 0 1010 0 
Pitch- ‘pine : GOES 16 10 0 2 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra .. 010 0 100 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 40 0 0 upwards. 
Oddments -23 0 0 ” 
Seconds, regular sizes. meee @ i 
Yellow Pine oddments ............... 23 00 i 
ee ie cube. 0 3 6 05 0 
Danzig and Stettin Oak — 
Large, per ft. cube . mu O22 036 
i Ee 023 026 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. 050 05 6 
ee Le it sup. as 
Sciuipptbiateheabsconweccmens 008 00 9 
— do. we 6 °F a 
Dry Mahogan saaenaiien Te 
basco, per ft. super. asinch... 0 0 9 010 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
I ii oc sasnuiins dd sethscatecndiicdadincs 016 026 
Dry Walnut, or cance per ft. up. 
as ine ape 010 o:3. 9 
Teak, per load Neshlaina bidinedieslaninens aie 00 21 00 
American Whitewood - Planks, 
per ft. cube............ 40 _ 
Pre Flooring—_ Per square 
1 in, ~ 4 7 in. yellow, planed and 
hvcibeddhebiadatinencadascbobbibang 013 6 017 
lin. Or Fin. yellow, planed and 
WII sesicndetsanthdnncchbsnontntss 0M 0 018 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
SII © ceniscceoviessissdakinindtindines 016 0 1 0 
lin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
shot ... 012 0 Ol4 
6 
0 
0 
0 
4 


o 
— 
on 
AQAon @ SO ao o&.lC Ooh 


beaded or V-jointed brds. 0 11 013 

lin. by 7 in. do. do. O14 018 
? ic. by 7 in. white do. do. 010 0ll 
in. by Zin. do. do. do O11 013 


6 in. at 6d. to 9d. por squnte lees than 7 in. 





JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In Londozw, or delivered 
Railway Vaas, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary . s. d. & «. 4. 

sections ...... See 2 oe 
Compound Girders, “ordinary 

MII sideistaiincecntavesennasensinaly Da. 6 . 8 & 0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 

nary sections .......... wt eae 8 817 0 
Flitch Plates .. 8 5 0 815 0 
Cast [ron Columns ‘and “Stanchions 

including ordinary patterns... 7 2 6 8 5 0 


METALS. Per ton, in London. 


Inox— 2 s. d. 2s. d. 
Common Bars .... 75 0 715 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, rood 

merchant quality... 715 0 8 5 0 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” 10 0 0 ‘an = 
Mild Steel Bars................000 ome. 98686 
Hoop Iron, basis price ......... 950... 910 0 

Galvanized . 17 10 0 = 


” 
(*And u — according to size aad gauge.) 
Sheet Iron, 
0 oe ¢ ... - 
W115 0 


sizes to 20 


Be. 
sizes—6 ft. by 2 ft. 
$ ft. to 20 g.... BIO. = 
sizes to 22g. and 24g. : : ° a onl 
sneet iron, dalranigel flat, best anality— ro 
and dt 16 0 0 oe 
MES - ‘ atte. 18 0 0 a 
"Siew to8ft. 20 fer 0 
g. ‘ pe 
» »  Mg.and%g. 1 ae _ 
” 3. EO capenens ee 13 18 Ora - 
PRICES CURRENT.—C.ntinued om page 215. 
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(Por some Contracts, &c,, still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 
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! 
; : CONTRACTS. 
é é ———— rene er rn enn Bea _S 
; i Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tenders, ete., supplied by 
‘, { Stables, ete.. Boulevard, Hull ............-.05+05: oS ae de alate oe | Gelder & Kitchen. Architects, 76, Lowgate, Hull .............. 
¥. 350 Tons of Cast-Iron Pipes. etc............66000: Southport, etc., Water Board...... | H. Rofe & Son, 8, Victoria-atreet, Westminster ............ °°" 
is Pipe Sewers for Mvtholmes Outfall .............. Haworth U.D.C. ......seeeer eves _ W._B. Woodhead & Sons, Engineers, 18, Exchange, Bradford ys 
ak Painting, ete., Children’s Hospital, Firvale ........ Sheffield Guardians .............. | A. E. Booker, Clerk, Union Offices, Westbar, Sheffield........__ 
: : Alteration, Co-op. Soc. Premises, 103, Fore-st., Saltash ESOS Secretary, 113, Fore-street, Saltash .......................... 
; School, Firs Hill, Sheffield ....... 2.5.00. 00 00000: Education Committee ............ J. R. Wigfull, A.R.1.B.A., 14, Parade-chmbrs., East-pa., Sheffield | 
e24) Bs § Trench Work, Canniesburn Toll and Kilbowie...... Glasgow Corporation Gas Dept..... | A. Wilson, Engineer, 45, John-street, Glasgow ................ 
Pea wee ‘s Paving, Btr008 oo. ok nce s ceccncenre sence ..... | Manchester Corporation .......... Paving, etc., Dept. (Surveyor’s Office), Town Hall, Manchester. 
tell as 4 Alterations and Additions to Sick Wards at Wkhse. | Ledbury Guardians .............. | R. Homes, Board Room, Workhouse, Ledbury ................ 
, y / Two Tron Exit Staircases... .........00ceceeeeeee do. do. 
30 oe ; ; Electric Light Installation ............s0+seeees- Batley Working Men’s Club ...... Ws BRON IN a ales ali gp ether edie ce 
iia ita @ Two Semi-detached Villas, Pontypridd............| aes oTer : | J. Gabriel, Traliwn Bridge, Pontypridd ...................... 
Tine : Cloakrooms, Hume-street and Mill-lane Schools .... | Stockton Education Committee.... | M. H. Sykes, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stockton-on-Tees __ 
Laie 3 Alterat‘ons. ete., Troedyrhiwfuwch Inn, Gelligaer .. | Mrs. Morgan .......... 66s ee eeee de EEE COPE Hoe Me PEP RS os Lae A SRA ies Se aa 
+] a a Bamptyling Were «oui. os ssicccn cewccasctseese steeds Felixstowe and Walton U.D.C. .... | H. Clegg, Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe .................. 
ii 2 Gee F Painting Asvium Buildings. Blackadon. Ivybridge.. Plymouth Asylum Visiting Comttee. C. Lintern, Clerk, Blackadon, Ivybridge ...................... 
‘ 8 od SN Ba Waterproof Solution for Walls of Asylum Buildings : 0. ae 
i Re Converting the Willows in Green Bat into Shop, etc. H. T. Purvis & Son.............. , J. Wightman Douglas, 1, St. Nicholas-buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
ii ae *Fireproof Floor to Switch-board Gallery .......... Ashton-under-Lyne Corporation .. | Borough Electrical Engineer, Ashton-under-Lyne ........... +i 
Bei i 8 Electrical Works at Workhouse Premises .......... Stoke-upon-Trent Guardians ......  C. Daniel, Clerk, Union Offices, Stoke-upon-Trent .............. 
i! : eee ae. : ee SERRE R Serre or ce Sk eee ee J. Wiktot, Aromitech, Bigeye sos vvecacccs ciscccsnsecs 
sc) og ome Sewerage, Eden Village... ... 2. - 2-6. s cess ee ee eees EANOO Dols <osnans cgcnscanays J. W. Whiteford, B.E., Atlantic-buildings, 28, Waring-street, Belfast 
7 | - Sewerage Works, North-road Railway Bridge ...... do. : do. 
aoa g OE I Eh is ee RR aE is hcg ne bs Sass Chesterfield R.D.C. .............. Colin Clegg, Engineer, Ramsley Lodge, Baslow, near Chesterfield 
eee. 565 Tons of TaeGip Onalke .. <.occ cs cts seteveesee do. do. 
ra) ; 94D Des CE We DAN os ic hah ka CaS Ske SK RES do, do. 
rt a Committee Room, Victoria Hall, Rhymney........ UO TI ig kin ound sv saben we G. Kenshole, Architect, Station-road, Bargoed ................ 
ve Painting and Renowating Hall.................... do. do. 
ie S: Extensions. etc., Williams Endowed Schools, Caerleon | The Governors .................. Lansdowne & Griggs, Archs.. Metropolitan Bank-chamb’rs, Newport 
: ; Corrugated Iron Sheds at Back of Eastern Wharf .. _ Dundee Harbour Trustees ........ J. Thompson, Harbour Engineer, Dundee ...................- 
= a 4 Painting. etc.. Pendleton Town Hall .............. Salford Corporation .............. Borough Engineer’s Office. Town Hall. Salford ................ 
B Pia: Fe 4 400,000 Jarrah Wood Sleepers.................56. Crown Agents for Colonies ........ | Office of Crown Agents, Whitehall-gardens, S.W. .............. 
‘ha ee q Laying 220 yds: 9-in. Sewer at Kirklands.......... Baildon Wi Ske cc cee J. Bentley, C\erk. Council Offices. Baildon .................... 
F Storage Reservoir on Finlay Burn, Luss .......... W. Dist. Commtt., Dumbarton C.C. | Babtie & Bonn, Engineers, 180, Hope-street, Glasgow .......... 
+ : F 1} miles 15-in. Fire Clay Conduit .............055 do. do. 
ge: be ¥ Five miles 15-in. Cast-Iron Conduit .............. do. do. 
f ee a fe Diieies TAS: oo ov cvcdascecdceeatesxeebaune Glasgow Corporation ............ Registrar of Police, 74, Bell-street, Glasgow ..............05-- 
Mat ia ge Cobsngn, Foca BVer oo oki cng ae ck isescertcesevene W. A. & G. Baxter ...°........... DR a aees / Ppeoeers Hate 
f a ‘ Alterations, etc., Ratheoole Dispensary .......... Celbridge Guardians.............. F. Shortt, Clerk, Board Room, Celbridge, Ireland.............. 
ah e ¥ Outside Paintg., County Asyl., Whittingham, Preston, =  ——........ BS SIO RR oii os aoc wen eee ek shake eek ce be phawKs Gace 
a 48 a 3 Infant School, Garndiffaith. near Pontypool ...... Trevethin School Board .......... Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Newport, Mon. .............. 
_ 3 Alterations to Infant School ..................5- do. ‘ do. 
: . eae *Electric Light Installation. Plumstead Common.... | Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society F. Bethell, 23, Queen Anne’s-place, Bush Hill-park, Enfield, N. | 
q Adapting “‘ Grey Friars” Building to Museum .... | Lincoln Corporation ............ W. Watkins & Son, Architects, Lincoln .................0000s i 
Sludge Tanks & Press Ho., Sewage Wks., Salterhebble | Halifax Highways Committee .... J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax................ | 
Boundary Walls, Drainage, eic.,adj. NewportCemetery | Newport (I. of Wight) Burial Board | Stratton & Millgate, Architects, 21, Quay-street, Newport ...... 
240 lineal vds. of Unclimbable Fencing............ | Clayton-le-Moors U.D.C........... | A. Dodgeon, Surveyor, Clayton-le-Moors .............0.c0ecec | 
400 yds. 18-in. C.-I. Pipes, ete., Dagenham Sewage Wks. | Romford R.D.C. ................ J. Simmons, Engineer, Bank-chambers, Doncaster ............ 
2,700 vds. Pipe Sewers, etc. Rainham ............ do. do. 
Pumping Station and Machinery ................ do do. 
4 1,200 yds. 7-in. Cast-Iron Rising Mains............ do. do. 
- Outfall Works and Tanks and Filters ............ do. do. 
By, i Laving-Out Six Acres of Land, Rainham .......... do. do. 
= a? Work and Fittings at Workhouse ................ Alverstoke Guardians ............ H. A. F. Smith, Architect, Star-chambers, High-street, Gosport. . 
if S a Cs ED. 8. 6 oc hoes Sd ned Wadia Oa eek beet aee- Pelaw, Wardley, & Bill Quay Club Co. | Vaux & Mark, Architects. 66, John-street, Sunderland.......... 
i é Holiness Church & Minister's House, Tadman-st., Hull eossence Melville Lenham, Architect, etc., 24, John-st.. Kingston-square, Hull | 
Pt ae 9.000 Perforated Drain Covers, Davvhulme Sew. Wks. Manchester Corporation .......... Secretary of Rivera Department, Town Hall, Manchester ...... 
: Workman's Hall and Institute. Ynishir .......... Standard Colliery Workmen's Com. E. Williams. Architect, Andrew’s-buildings, Cardiff ............ 
sis e Alterations to Wenvoe Calvinistic Methodist Chapel | Rev. D. M. Thomas.............. canadian bor eatin cd) «cea, on AEE Oo eR TE Le Pee eee 
43 ; : *Erection of Library, Prince Regent’s-la.,.Custom House County Borough of West Ham .... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, EB. ..............---- i 
| *Chapel and Vestries at Christ Church, Wolverhampton ; sii hema 8 pi ; Fleeming & Son, Architects, 10. Queen-square, Wolverhampton. . 
: # Pumping Machinery ...0..0 boing tees cokes eens NG TNA ss cae u euaus dad | R. Fowler, Engineer, Council Offices, Swinton, near Rotherham. . 
es i Improvement Works. Spener-street .............. Bootie Corporation .............. Borough Engineer's Office, Bootle... ...........0c0cececeeerees | 
} id Water Tank at Workhouse, Linton................ Linton Guardians .............. W. Meemar mann, Clee, TAM ise ois ine é sien 609s wens erences: 
f g *Hot-water Heating System, Plumstead Common .. | Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society F. Bethell, 23, Queen Anne’s-place, Bush Hill-park, Enfield, N. 
} é Country H’se, etc.. Higher Trerose, Helford R..Mawnan H. Coode ..................0005 |B. C. Andrew, Architect, Biddick’s-court, St. Austell .......... 
i x Climber Brickmaking PIamt .. os. cc ccc cc nscese Weat Hartlepool Corporation...... 'N. F. Dennis, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool ............ } 
> e Unelimbable Tron Railings ...................... Ape WT. ss vce sob Kunis W. Clough, Engineer, 2, Guide-lane, Audenshaw ...........--. 
; ' Presbyterian Church, Ravenhill-road, Belfast ......, 9 ne wna 8. C. Hunter, Scottish Provident-buildings, Belfast ..........-- 
j ; - School and Teacher’s House at Welwick .......... East Riding Education Committee | The Clerk of Works. Beverley ............00.-cecececeeecess 
: q t t *Filter Beds at Sewage Works ................005- | Kingston-on-Thames Corporation .. Borough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston-on-Thames...... .. 
Rte er, 7s! *Alterations to Darenth Asvium, Dartford.......... | Metropolitan Asylums Board ...... Officee of the Board, Embankment, E.C.............cee0ee sees 
+} ie | $i? *Ere ction of Wood Fencing. Highwood Schl. , Brentwood do. do. 
Lee *Erection of Workshops, etc., do. do. do. 
i ; i ca: ae Repaving Bury New-road................ Leewsens Prestwich U.D.C. ......-00sseees Surveyor’s Office, Chester Bank, Prestwich ..............56-+: 
Be 1% S Foundations, etc., Avonmouth Electricity Works .. | Bristol! Electrical Committee ...... H. Faraday Proctor, City Electrical Engineer, Temple Back, Bristol 
Heke Surface-water Drains and Gullies, Yardley ........ Worcestershire County Council .... | A. E. Brookes, Breedon Cross, King’s Norton............6+5++> | 
: hit ns & ; A Cornish Boiler at Union Workhouse ............ | Tavistock Guardians ............ J. ». Johnstone, 1, Church-lane, Tavistock..........-.6-0+550+ 
ee if ba # Furniture, Fixtures, & Fittings, Wkhse, Din’g Hall, etc. | Richmond Guardians ............ P, Umney, Clerk, Union-chambers, Richmond, Surrey .......... 
setae t % oe Six miles of Stormwater Sewers, etc............... Handsworth U.D.C. ............ H. Richardson, Engineer, Council House, Handsworth .......- 
DE ade: iF 11} miles of Cast-Iron Pipes, etc., Coed Paton Brymbo Water Co. .............. BH: Denis, Temes, Meee ks is si os ick eee oken anes oes 
4 # BF Valves, Hydranta, Meters, etc. .........0.cccnces do. do, 
s OBR 4) r Haulage from Coed Paton .............e.0-0005. do. do. 
’ Cutting and Filling 113 miles ..........ccccnccess do. do. 
5 SEE WOE: o. dinyiibbubieeeGe tee wee Houghton-le-Spring U.D.C. ...... J. W. Holbrook, Surveyor to Council, Houghton-le-Spring .....- 
i Beavenaind: Muarworte 5 ch casccdies 6c ce kv ds eae Pearnetes Tae is Shc ka eek J. Robinson, Union Offices, Darlington ..........e5eeeeee ees 
~“e Pumping Station Buildings, Water Tower, etc. .... | Bicester U.D.C.............000005 E. F. Tanner, Clerk, Bicester .......0ccssceccccscccccersevers 
Distaieation Maine. ..... histori ce Nicks acetic do. do. 
5 2.000 Tons of Broken Granite ................-... BS WER i i kek Ak candtcenecs W. O. Times, Clerk, Town Hall, Hitchin ...............0+0053> 
; 400 Tons of 2-in. and 1}-in. Broken Ironstone Slag do. do. 
‘ *Librarv. Public Offices. and Assembly Hall ........ i Sk . RS airmen etre: Lee W. Bakewell, Architect, 38, Park-square, Leeds..........-..--> 
é Reconstruction of Horse Tramways .............. | West Ham Corporation .......... J. E. Waller, Engineer, 29, Great George-street, Westminster 
: Heating Workhouse, Plumstead .................. | Woolwich Guardians ............ | T. Cutter, Clerk, 30, Rectory-place, Woolwich ........--+++++- 
| ° Receiving Wards at Workhouse, Woodbridge-road.. | Ipswich Guardians .............. Prown & Burgess, Architects, Princes-street, Ipswich ........-- } 
4 , School for 400 at Penvgraig.............0.cce00e- Rhondda U.D.C. Education Com... J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre ......-.....00> eee 
ba *New Coastguard Buildings at Hove .............. E ROE Se scat b6 5 Cen euke ks BS Superintending Engineer, H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth .......- 









*New Coastguard Buildings at Rarrow-in-Furness .. | do. 


































Director of Works Dept., Admiralty, 21, Northumberland-ave, W.C. 


| 


*New Coastguard Buildings at Fifeness ............ do. Supt. Engr., H.M. Naval Esth., Rosyth, near Inverkeithing, N.B. | 
Chimney Shaft at Electric Light Station .......... Torquay Town Council .......... | H. A. Garrett, Borough Engineer, Town Hall Chambers, Torquay 
*Puttic LArOry. - 6... cdi ands cores waees fii5s08. i, 8 : RA ae ane Council's Clerk, Hanwell Wis ois. Sbcin cd dndc ccvtes RRA AS 
4 ; *Erection of Chimney Shaft ........-...c0ccceeees Torquay Town Council .......... | Borough Engineer, Town Hall-chambers, Torquay ........---- 
*Sewage Disposal Works................... ire | Memwen UD. es keris Council’s Surveyor, Council Offices, Hanwell, W. ........-++++> 
Hs *Erection of New Northern Dis. Post Office, Liverpool | H.M. Office of Works ............ } H.M. Office of Warks, Storey’s-gate, Westminster, 8.W. ......-- 
Railway and Bridge over the Wear at Sunderland... | N.E. Railway Co................. |C,. A. Harrison, Engineer, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne .. 
*Overground Convenience at Cemetery, Tooting, S.W. | Lambeth Borough Council ........ | Borough Engineer, Sie Kennin n-road, §.E. .......6-+5+> ¢. 
Chapel, Cwmbran, R.S.0,, Mon. ..............006- | Penywain Congregational Church .. | W. T. Phillips, Emporium-buildings, Cwmbran ........---++++- 
Enlargement of Knowle Council School .......... | Bristol Education Committee... .... | P. Addie, City Valuer, Council House. ON i isis betes ceess 
Red Fir Telegraph Poles .......cscccscvevsceccee | Postmaster General .............. | 8.C. Hooley, Stores Department, G.P.0.,17 & 19, Bedford-st., w.c. 
Creosoting Poles...........++. prin Serpe iy Gea | do. } ‘ do. 





Tenders to 
be Del'vere@ 


Aug. 18 
Aug. 19 
do, 
Aug. 2% 
do. 
do, 
do, 
Aug. 22 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
do, 
Aug. 23 
do, 
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ee ' ce manor 
or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of » Supplied Tentens 
Nature of Work | of Tender, etc., sup by be delivered 
- = SRESNENE Seance an cas 
, Alexandra-rd.,Manchester; (sti... ne | F. W. Dixon, Architect, Trevelyan-buildings, Manchest oa 
Pitre Metrndyeiden-areade, Percy-st., Neweastle | Exors, late G. Handyside ........ Fu; ,Byvom. Architect, 87, Grey-street, Neweastlo-on-Tyne ....| © qa" 
letion, sn ro SH PE Re . & T. Earle, Ltd. ..... sg Brodrick, Lowther, er, Architects, 77, Lowgate, Hull. |. . 
New Street, W! Houses, Barker-st., ne Re ee a OP ee | W. Richards, Surveyor, Swan-hill, Shrewsbury . ra a _ eae ya 
Pullg. hove en H inchester Mesars. Hillier & Sons ESE Bia -» | Colson, Farrow, & Nisbett, Architects, 45, Jewry-street, Winchester do. 
A Shop Bradford .... | Bradford Mechanics’ Institute .... | E. Wie I, i do. 
niting Sh _— " ee ae ae i casinats Newe.-on-Tyne Education Committ. | C. Walker, Architect, Eldon-square, Newcastie-on-Tyne do. 

, Wingro S. Kirkby New Schools 6s eunhae | T. H. Richardson, Architect, Hemsworth............ aba do. 
spat Pa Ea Main Seam, Wrenthorpe Colilery Bia ces: Low Laithes Colliery, Ossett ...........00000000 7000 do. 
snk. Sf ies in se: also Kerbs and eer ic Booth, Randal-strect, } BOWOM anion eee c tcc ee cece. do. 

i oe, ed . ~sreseeeee | W. Rox Black, Town aunty Bank-buildings, Elgin........ . 
sprecton & Laying Isolation Hospital in . Ww Joint Hospital Board..., Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C. Gowiecear, ibaa ; 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
—— | r ~ | ae 
Nature of Appointment, By whom Advertised. Salary. oe pe 
DB 
} Aasintant ....csccccccccccconccveses nN CNN 5 ait BON 5s id be kdb Sask oe U0 W606 506056 s ccd kcadeaviccodce. 2 
«tity barvoyor secenteetepscnse sveceeeeeeenee | Surrey Education Committee...... advertisement in this issue ................ 60.0 ccc eeueee — 
‘Sanitary Inspector ......0.0++++ BAe ar eras ae Bermondsey Borough Council .... | PMUbn G2 SaPSGLENI eRe GEESEAURSUGErednedeseedenensicucccess. Sept. 6 














Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 





Competitions, iv. 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii x. 


Public Appointments, xvi. xvii. 





PRICES CURRENT.—Continued from page 217, 
METALS (continued), 
£ ss. 4. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to3 ft. by 20g. and thicker 1115 0 .., 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 22¢.&24g.12 15 0 ... 
Btwn %& OO .. 












Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in seeece roeveee - 9 00 vee 9 
(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, ar nt 
er 
£2 s. 4, 2 
Lsap—Sheet, English, 3ib.andup 14 7 6 .,, 
Pipe in COMB ..,.....c0ereeree eseiaie 1417 6 ... 
Soil pipe ...... ae ee ie ion 
Com aes 0 © ice 
Vieille Montagne 2s ie 
NII scisceisintssecaivabennis eo 2 a ee 
Corrzn— 
Strong Sheet...........+4+. perIb 0 010 
be ee Pel 00 
Copper nails ......., * 0 010 
= Shee 
ong _ eRe - o 9 @ ws 
: eee i 0 0 10" po 
Tr—English Ingots ...... na O53 A ic 
SoLpeR—Plumbers’ pi 0 0 af ate 
men’s hesneiess orceeseeee oo” 008 “ 
BlowpIPC. co cccccesescesees * o: 4:9 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 
1a. 
” 
a : 
” 
a 
re 
l ii] 
ii} 


moBDoooooccoR 





Mooeecocowomosocoe oooo® 


Per ton, in London 
£s. 4, 


Sill 


: 


tibiae 


ft. delivered, 


— 


Be SR co 00 00 mt mt et met Ssssssssssss 


; 
F 


the Urban District Council. Mr. H. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under 
be addressed 

publish Tenders unless authen 
architect or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders accepted 
of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 100/., uniess in some ¢ cases 
and for special reasons.} 


* Denotes accepted. Denotes provisionally accepted. 





AMBLE (Northumberland).—For 960 yds. of random 
whin chip paving in Newburgh and Bridge-street back 
lanes, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. Gibson, 
Surveyor, Amble:— 

s. d. 
Paving: R. Scott, Amble*............ 28 


BISHOP AUCKLAND.—For erecting cottage homes, 
and for other work, for the Guardians. Mr. C. John- 
ston, architect and surveyor, Cockton Hill, Bishop 
oe ey Quantities by Mr. George Bell, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne :— 
T. Atkinson 


-- £6,506 14| T. Hilton...... £5,586 0 
Walton Bros... 5,893 0/| G. H. Bell 5,578 11 





T. Manners .... 5,598 19 


BUSHEY (Herts).—-For the drainage and rearrange- 
ment of playground, and for erection of — for 
the ts of the Boys’ British School. . W. H. 
Syme, architect, 4, High-street, Watford :— 

G. R. Mann .. £595 8 5;G. Whe -.-» £510 00 
H. Pitkin .... 536 123] W.A. Jones .. 493 00 
W.& D. Wilkins 527 00/J. Tyler, Wat- 

F. P. Bliss .... 512 00 WO cutaas 483 00 





COWPEN.—For making-up Thompson-street, etc., 
for the Urban District Council. 
veyor to Couneil :— 








GRAIG-Y-FEDW.—For erecting thirty semi-detached 
houses at Graig-y-fedw, near Abertridwr, for the 
Trustees of the Graig Building Club Mr. G. L. 
Watkins, architect, Station-terrace, — 
T. F. Howells.... £225 0 — - 


la 
R. Jones, Aber*. . 
A. Herne & Co... 


216 10 
215 0 


eee ee eeee 








HOVE.—For paving works, etc., Cambridge-road, 
Conway-street, and Lansdowne-place, for the Corpora- 
i. . H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town 

ove :— 
W. Whiteman, 59, Clarendon-villas Hove.... £507 





ILFORD.—For paving -street, from Cranbrook- 
road to = for a Urban District Council. 
Mr. H. Shaw, Surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford :— 

Parsons & Parsons, Wharf, Ilford .... £4,915 





ILFORD.—For 315 yds. of oak and one 
of gates in Tanner’s-lane, , for the 
rban District Mr. H. Shaw, Surveyor, Public 
ffices, Ilford :—~ $ 
Langdon & Clark, 3, Grosvenor-road, Ilford... £239 





ILFORD.—For road works, Park- Chadwell, for 


ww, Surveyor, 





SShweSs ke Se SSSES SKSa? 
Sooeccoacosocooas coaac™ 


—_ 7 to an ee = 
later than 10 a.m. on -B.— We canno’ 
roe LH either 


Mr. R. Grieves, Sur- | 
| lane, for the Urban District Council. Mr. F. H. Ban- 


G. E. Sim £872 14 0| J. Robson, New- 
W. = Prouw k castle-on- 

MUM 6 exc x 861 15 4 SERN vase is £602 56) 
McLaren & Co. 707 13 9) 5.58 on.... 691 15 6 


———__——» 


KELSO.—For laying main water pipes and con- 
struction of reservoir, for the Kelso District Committee. 
= —_ Smith, Sanitary Inspector, Newtown, Gt. 

wells ° 


A. R. Burns, ES, cian chssiendsiay E 





LONDON.—For reconstructing in concrete part of 
river wall at Chancellor's Wharf, for Hammersmith 


Council. Mr. H. Mair, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith :— 

Shree OO. oc cc cccce £1,211 19 3 
/ 2. 6S 2 er rr 945 1 6 
W. H. Williamson & Sons ...... 933 0.0 
Muirhead, Greig, & Matthews .. 913 4 5 
W. H. Strickland & Co......... 884 7 8B 7 
3. £ i Sree 794 0 «0 
Sipe SU in. hake Ch ee w 6 cons cee 79330 0 


Case Sea Defence Syndicate, Ltd.* 


770 15 


te 


LONDON.—For converting two houses into shops. at 
340 and 342, Barking-road, for Mr. W. Spitsied. Mr. 





Money Marsland, architect and surveyor, 68, Great 
Tower-street, E.C. :— 
Seat as Gand o's £390 | W. J. Maddison*.... £365 
B WO Sic. 379 | 

LONDON.—For the erection of new factory 


premises on the site of Nos. 45, 46, and 47, Clerken- 
well-green, E.C., for Mr. A. J. Hollington. Mr. H. 





| 
| 


for the Shildon and East Thickley Urban 





Yolland Boreham, architect, 73 and 75, Finsbury- 

pavement, E.C.:— 

F. W. Harris...... £6,429; W. H. Wagstaff & 

Spiers & Son...... 6,145 Some ........-. £5442 

> Saree 6, Battley, Sons, & 

L. H. & R. Roberta 5,774 Holness ........ ‘5,440 

2. ge ee ,490 | Sabey & Son...... 5,240 
J. Chessum & Sons* 5,128 





NORTHWICH.—For sewerage works, Winnington- 


croft, A.M.Inst.C.E., 88, Mosley-street, Manchester. 
Quantities by engineer :— 
Etheridge & A. J. Cottle £1,008 7 1 
Clarke .. £1,194 8 10/8. Hutton, 
J. Dale .... 1,120 18 9 Bowdon* 894 6 98 
Sanders <«& 
Torrance . 1,031 19 9 





REDDITCH.—For erecting a brick chimney, 120 ft. 
Electrici 


high, at the ty Works, for the Urban District 

Council. Mr. Bernard Perrins, Surveyor, Redditch :— 

saith. Bros. sok £1,050 A. G. Avery......-. £883 
hiversal Engineer- - Roberts ........ 

WE GK sc cacées 1,019 | G. E. Jackson ...... 739 
G. Huins & Sons 909 | G. Emery...... . 666 
4. Nevins & Co. 980} F. Newbould, RKed- 
Alphons Custodis EE 

mney Co, 918 | T. Geomans ........ 646 
PEM . vsvnces 902 
Steel Chimney. 

Babcock & Wilcox £1,076} B. White .......... £850 
A. Nevins & Co. .. 975 | Piggott & Co. .....- 819 
Boiler House. 

F. Newbould ...... £666} A. G. Avery........ £543 
‘W. H. Eakins & Son 658 | G. Huins & Son, Red- 
T. Yeomans........ 545 GE nos AS cade 


N (Durham).—For road works, Bast- amdo, 


Mr. C. Heslop, Surveyor. Quantities by 


Surveyor -— 

Muggeridge & Coates, 
W. Burdon ....... went ee | ptizoee. £158 
- [Estimated cost, £188.) 
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THE BUILDER. 


[AucusT 20, 1904. 








SENGHENITH.—For eas 
stable, for the Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. : 
Davies & Lioyd £1,285 10} J. PW illiams, 

R. Jones ...... 1,283 0 
, Jones .... 1,245 15 


SLAITHWAITE.—For 350 tons of Penmaenmawr 
granite, for the Urban District Council :— 





Per ton. 
‘Md 
J. N. Smith & Co. (Horton Granite) ...... 10 9 
T. Feather (Cliffe Hifi Gravite) ....... eS 5 
T. Feather (Hard Blue Rock) .........-.. 8 4 
a Aen feentan ae-onmenden Lire REET ET . : 
en { teas sample) ............ 
J.J. Lee Wemscniiene Granite) ........ 11 6 
Brundrill &- Co PenmaenmawrGranite2jin.) 11 9 
Brundrill & Co., Liverpool (Penniaenmawr 
Granite, 3 imc. ns iseineeeess 11 6 
Brandrill & Co. (PeamaeamawrGranitejin.) 9 3 
Ord & Maddison (Bine Granite) .......... 11 10 
Threlkeld Granite. Co. (Threlkeld Granite) 10 6 
G. A. Watson.& Co. (Peamacnmawr Granite) 11 0 
Darbishers, Ltd. (Penmaenmawr cote 11 0 
Carlingford Granite Co., Ltd. (Syenite) . 11 5 


ST. ALBANS.- —For the he erection of a villa residence, 
Brampton-road, St. Albans, for Mr. F. Knox Furtado. 
Mr. = Doddimeade Edmunds, architect and surveyor, 
St. Albans :— 


E. Dunham...... £t78 ; Vail & Williamson} £307 10 © 


Edmunds & Wright 375 
t Reduced am accepted. 


shop, warehouse, and 


High-st., Aber* £1,265 0 | 


TREDEGAR.—For erecting twenty-five houses at 
Park am, for the Chamber of Trade Building Club. 
Mr. 


. Beddoes Rees, architect, 37, St; Mary-street, 
ait —~ 
Per house, 
D. J. Vaughan, Tredegar ........ £305 0 0 





WAKEFIELD.—For erecting branch store at New- 
millerdam. for the Wakefield Industrial Society, Ltd. 


| Mr. A. Hart, architect and surveyor, Bank-street, 
| Wakefield. Quantities by the architect :—~ 


Excavators, Masons, Bricklayers, and 
Steel Work : Marshall & Son, Chapel- 


NN eta Sv oss bs wee et ewneiO® £267 17. 7 
Joiner; W. Noble, Wakefield® ...... 170 0 0 
Plumber: W. Gillott, vee amin ® 36 7 6 
Slaters : Pukles Bros. ROO wets sess 21°50 
Painters ; Broadbent & Son, Waketieia® 8 14 0 

plete Work. £504 4 1 
Com 
F. F. Salmon & {H. Waite.... £550 0 0 
“Rn ls £649 15 61 


WICKLOW.—For concrete foundations and other 
works ip connexion with the erection of a new technical 
school on The Mall, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. John Pansing, C.E., Town Surveyor, Wicklow :— 

- Tn ia ii in ie en ee emi £175 0 0 

. Rose, Fitzwilliam-square, Wicklow* 123 10 0 


TOFTeReAN. —For making-up Revaiuater, Elmhurst, she. and Wimborne roads, for the Urban District 











Council. “Mr. W. H. Prescott, Engineer, Coombes Croft House, 712, High- road, Tottenham - 
— Broadwater-road. Elmhurst-road. Liuley-road. | Wimborne-road. 
iar ay £4. ware? ess seca er ee 
E. Frost, Tottenham* .......... 1,234 8 90 i [ 355. 3 2 754 0 90 i 535 10 7 
Grounds & Newton ............ | 1,269 210 i $82 15 4 760 1-0 | 685 1 9 
G. DOE Fi Coa Cah asc ade seks 1,734 2 6 536 9 6 1,059 7 7 746 1 =7 
i ss’ eee 1,328 7 3 f 386 7 3 ' | 707 1411 540 10 1 
= ee PU Sec oc civ iieesns 1,361 12 0 407 9 5 828 11 10 = 
_, HERB Sar ne ren eee Wa yar 1,441 8 4 441 7 2038 18 6 | 638 1 0 
a Bloomfield akiie & whee eres che cl ~- 360 0 0 780 16 6 — 
ST. ALBANS. ne for the erection of a resi- EMPIRE PALACE ALTERATIONS, PORTS- 


dence, Clarence-road, for Mrs. E. 8. Edmunds. Mr. 8. 
Doddimeade Edmunds, architect and surveyor, St. 


ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of a id 


MOUTH.—In our last issue, the name of the contractor 
who is carrying out this work was given as “ F. Cake.”” 
it should have been “‘ F. Corke.” The mistake was not 
ours. 





Clarence-road, St. Albans, Mr. 8. Doddimeade Ed: 
munds, architect and surveyor, St. Albans 
Vail & Williamson . - £740 | Ec Edmunds «& ‘Wright £700 


ST. ALBANS.—For the e erection c of a residence, 
Verulam-road, St. Albans, for Mr. J. E. Hayes. Mr. 8. 
Doddimeade Edmunds, architect and surveyor, St. 
Albans. Quantities by ‘the architect :— 


Wibley & Jervis £2,138 0] E. Dunham.... £1,686 0 

J. T. Bushell .. 1.970 0/C. W. Dumpel- 

Miskin & Sons 1,744 0 PR nas ns 0 1,547 0 

Goodchild & Jef- Vail & William- 
was cea 1,725 5& COG tele 1,459 15 

W. Sharp...... 1,716 0 


ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of a house and shop, 
Catherine and Etna-street, St. Albans, for Mr. C. A. 
Sharpe. Mr.S. Doddimeade Edmunds, architect and 
surveyor, St. Albans. Quantities by the architect :— 
Goodchild & Jeffrey £838} Vail & Williamson, 

St. Albans* ...... £780 


STOKE RIVERS (near Barnstaple).—For restoring 
and reseating the Parish Church. Mr. W. J. Tamlyn, 
atchitect, Minehead :—~ 

J. Bryant & Son, Barnstaple*.......... £327 


B. NOWELL «¢ Co., 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Offce.—Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and ee | 
ranite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 
RSTIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
RO4D MAKING. 














W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC. 





Telephone No. 1365 London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 





" Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 


greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


| ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





ee 


THE BATH — FIRMS, Ltd, 


FOR ALL watt Peete KINDS OF 
yours, BATH STONE. 
for Harden aterproofi 
and Preserving Dally wats ” 


HAM HILL STONE. 


DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill aad Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Hill Stone Co. 
Son, The Doalting Stone Co) © 2 '*** aud 


Chief Office :—Norton, ~oree 


Mr. BE. A.W 
16, ree-atreat, Sine 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lavs 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapsst materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouss 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, taun-rooms, and _ terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd. 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 


Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.. 


QUANTITIES, . &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [7 comtaatar. 
METCHIM 


& SON {* Patt beat 8.W. and 
32, CLEMENT'S LANE, E.C 

“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
‘or 1904, price 64., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post I/l, 


GRICE & CO., 2: 


ADDISON WHARF, 191, Warwick Rd. KENSINCTON, 
FOR ALL THE BEST 
Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety of 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or smal! 
tities in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, 8 Kerbs, 
Headstones, Ledgers, ete., delivered in London or 
Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ESTaBLisHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 








Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau fsphal 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


TE. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHAL SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 
















EWART’S 


PATENT 


COPPER ROOFING 


QUANTITIES TAKEN FROM. DRAWINGS & ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 


EWART & SON Lro 246350 custon ROAD LONDON WLW. 


ESTABLISHED 1834 
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